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Shredded Wheat 


because it has all the muscle-building, bone-making material in 
the whole wheat grain prepared in a digestible form, supplying 
all the strength needed for work or play. 








It is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. It has the greatest 
amount of body-building nutriment in smallest bulk. Its crisp- 
ness compels thorough mastication, and the more you chew it 
the better you like it. 


Shredded Wheat is the favorite food of athletes. It is on 
the training table of nearly every college and university in this 
country. The records show that the winners of many brilliant 
rowing and track events have been trained on Shredded Wheat. 


The BISCUIT. is in little loaf form. It is baked a 
crisp, golden brown. It is eaten with milk or cream, 
or fruit, or is delicious when eaten as a toast with 
butter. TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat wafer—the 
ideal food for the camp or the long tramp. 


Building buster boys is bully business—that’s the reason 
we want to help the Boy Scout movement. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
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Boy Scouts! 
Scout Officers! 
Scout Parents ! 


ATTENTION 


A Fascinating Scout Story that wins 
readers of all ages. /ust ready. 


The Scout Master 
of Troop 5 


By I. T. THURSTON, 
Author of “The Bishop’s Shadow,” “The Big Brother,” Etc. 
Gg Every boy who loves a book abounding in adventure, with action 
a-plenty, and a style fresh and breezy, will be delighted over this 


new “Boy Scout” story. Scout officers and parents will be no less in- 
terested in its interpretation of the boy heart and mind. 

















AS AN INDICATION OF THE UNIVERSAL APPRECIATION WITH 
WHICH THIS ENTERTAINING ‘AND UPLIFTING BOOK 
IS BEING RECEIVED: 

“T have just finished THE SCOUT MASTER OF TROOP 5. It is a 
soul-stirring book, and goes deep into the Scout Movement. I wish it 
might be read by every Scout Officer and by all Scout Parents.” 

FRANKLIN D. ELMER, 
Scout Commissioner of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











= BOY SCOUTS will sit up all night to finish it. 
is SCOUT OFFICERS will be inspired to larger efforts. 
[= PARENTS. will learn the real genius and value of Scout work. 


ILLUSTRATED. NET $1.00 POSTAGE, 10c EXTRA 
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Won by a ‘Sacrifice 





By MonTANYE PERRY 


A Vicorous TALE OF BASEBALL 


66]F I could just hit the ball, it’d be a 

] cinch!” sighed Jack Morse. “When it 

eomes to pitchin’, there ain’t a feller 

in this county got anything on me. Why 
ean’t I learn to hit?” 

“Search me!” answered his chum, sympa- 
thetically. “Some can hit, and some can’t, 
that’s all. I b’lieve it’s born with a feller— 
like red hair, or stinginess, or bein’ able to 
whistle a tune.” 

“Well, it wasn’t born with me,” gloomed 
Jack, “and I guess there’s no use my tryin’ 
any longer. I’ve practised battin’ till every 
feller that sees me comin’ runs, for fear Vl 
ask him to pitch me a few. I’ve batted up 
flies till I bat ’em in my sleep. Scared Ma 
most to death last night, screamin’ and 
screechin’. She come a runnin’ up stairs and 
I was settin’ straight up in bed, sound asleep, 
yellin’ to beat the band, something about a 
grounder, she said.” 

“Cheer up,” advised his chum, cheerfully, 
as he turned in at his own gate; “it may 
come to you yet.” 

“TI guess if it does, it’ll be when I’m too old 
and gray to hobble around the bases,” re- 
torted Jack, starting dismally up the road 
toward home. ‘ 

Jack really had some reason to feel dismal. 
When a fellow can hold his own against any 
pitcher in the county, it is hard to be left 
off the team whenever there is a game of real 
importance, because he can’t be depended upon 
to hit the ball. Of course, if the team lacks 
a good pitcher, things are different. But in 
Leroy there were two boys who could pitch 
equally well—Jack Morse and Sam Holcomb 
—and Sam Holeomb’s batting average led the 
team. Naturally, Sam was always put in the 
box when there was a big game to be played. 

“Seems if I’d give most anything to pitch 
that game with Franklindale Saturday,” Jack 








remarked to his mother that evening, as he 
helped her shell peas for the next day’s din- 
ner. “I’ve got a new curve that would make 
7em set up and notice some!” 

“Well, why can’t you?” asked his mother; 
“I don’t think it’s fair to always keep you 
out and let Sam play. Why shouldn’t you 
pitch this time?” 

“Cause we’ve just got to beat ’em,” Jack ex- 
plainéd. “Franklindale and us have each 
woh one game—this is the one to play off the 
tie, you see. I aint a good batter, and Sam’s 
the surest hitter on the team, so of course 
they’ve got to have him. The whole game 
might hang on one good hit, you know.” 

“Then you should do the pitching and Sam 
do the batting; that would be fair all 
around,” declared Mrs. Morse, with the air of 
one who has found an entirely satisfactory 
solution for a most difficult problem. 

Jack’s laugh rang out loudly, while he 
dumped the last handful of peas into the pan. 

“Takes a woman to fix things,” he chuckled, 
“but you see, Ma, that wouldn’t be just ac- 
cordin’ to the 1912 rule. book.” 

“Then change the rules; it’s according to 
common sense!” advised his mother, briskly. 
“Anyhoy,” she continued, as Jack rose and 
announced his intention of going up to see 
Sam, “if you’re not going to play Saturday, 
why don’t you go over to your Aunt Della’s 
for a day or two? She’s been wanting you, 
and I wouldn’t hang around the old team if 
they won’t let you play.” 

Jack made no attempt to explain to his 
mother that such conduct would be unsports- 
manlike. He realized the limitations of a 
woman’s understanding, even while he appre- 
ciated her sympathy. 

“Oh, Ill stick around,” he said, good-na- 
turedly; “I might come in handy if Sam 
should get hurt or anything.” 
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“Our Jack has got the sweetest disposi- 
tion!” Mrs. Morse declared, as she carried the 
panful of peas into the kitchen, where her 
husband was’ reading the weekly Sentinel. “I 
think the boys treat him real mean; they never 
let him play in the big games, they always 
put Sam Holcomb in, just because he can bat 
better—and yet Jack never shows a bit of 
hard feeling, and he is as friendly as can be 
with Sam. He won’t even go out to his 
Aunt Della’s, much as he likes to go there, be- 
cause he says Sam might get hurt in the 
game, and them they’d need him. It isn’t 
many boys that would go in and play if Sam 
did get hurt, after being treated the way 
Jack is!” 

Mr. Morse smiled at his wife over the edge 
of his paper—an older edition of the tolerant 
smile with which Jack had received her sym- 
pathetic remarks. 

“Jack’s a good sport,” he said, easily. “Of 
course they’ve got to use their best players. 
But it’s too bad the boy can’t hit better; I 
don’t understand it, realfy. )He’s tried se 
hard, ever since he was a ligtle tad in kilts, 
and it’s a big disappointmerit to him.” 

“He looked so grieved to-night!” sighed 
Mrs Morse, taking up a household magazine 
with the manner of one who turns with relief 
to something that she can comprehend. 

But Jack did not look grieved an hour later, 
when he burst into the kitchen with a whocp 
that made the old house ring. 

“I’m goin’ to play Saturday!” he yelled. 
“I’m goin’ to pitch the biggest game of the 
season!” 

“Sam Holcomb’s got to work,” he _ ex- 
plained, as soon as he had danced a jig twice 
around his mother’s chair, stepping on the 
cat’s tail in the process, with disastrous re- 
sults to that sleeping feline’s peace. “His 
father’s got a big rush order for shingles, and 
of course Sam’s got to fire in the mill, so it’s 
me for the pitcher’s box!” 

“How does Sam feel,” queried Mr. Morse. 

“He feels bad, and so does all the rest of 
em,” said Jack, honestly, meeting his father’s 
eyes, which were a trifle quizzical; “and I 
ought to feel bad, too, but I just can’t. 
Course I wouldn’t want to do it, if Sam could 
play; I never thought of wishin’ anything 
would happen so he couldn’t pitch. But you 
see how it is, Dad: Sam can’t play, and that’s 
all there is to it; and I’m the next best 
thing, and I’ve got to go in and do the best 
I can for the team, and I can’t help feelin’ 
glad to get the chance But gee! I hope I 
don’t get called to bat with the bases full.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” advised his fa- 
ther. “As you say, it is up to you now, and 
you must keep yourself in hand. Don’t get 
nervous thinking about your hitting; just 
keep your mind on the fact that you can 
pitch.” 


But in spite of this good advice, Jack’s 
mind persisted in reverting constantly to the 
fact that his batting average was the lowest 
on record for the team. There was only one 
day before the great game, and at the close 
of that afternoon’s practise game with a scrub 
team the captain shook his head dubiously. 

“You sure do pitch great ball, Jack,” he 
said, “but you’ve just got to brace up to the 
battin’. Them Franklindale fellers are the 
heaviest hitters in the league.” 

“He knocked a two-bagger this afternoon,” 
spoke up Jack’s chum, loyally. 

“Yes, and how many times did he strike 
out?” demanded the relentless captain. “It 
aint that he never hits the ball—it’s that he’s 
so blamed uncertain about it. Notice what 
he done this afternoon when I told him to 
make a sacrifice? Walloped it way out into 
left field. Call that inside ball?” 

“I didn’t mean to knock so hard,” pro- 
tested Jack, “I intended it for a sacrifice.” 

“That’s just it, exactly,” retorted the cap-. 
tain, “you’ve no judgment at all, when it 
comes*to battin-—don’t seem to know where 
you hit, or how hard you hit!” 

“I’m doin’ my best,” said Jack, humbly, 
“Tl practise all the time to-night, and in the 
mornin’.” 

“No, don’t doa thing in the mornin’,’ com- 
manded the captain “Keep yourself. fresh 
to-morrow,. till time for the game. But you 
can practise to-night, I’ll-send someone up to 
pitch for you. And, mind—to-night you’ve 
got to learn to make a sacrifice. It might be 
the only thing that would save the game.” 

The captain’s severity did not crush Jack’s 
bounding delight in his chance to play. Des- 
pite this lecture, Jack knew that he had 
never batted so well in his life as he had that 
afternoon, in spite of his error about the 
sacrifice. 

“T’ll do better yet, to-morrow,” he thought, 


exultantly, “I'll show ’em! Won’t it be great 


we win? Why, we got to win!” 

He did an errand in the village, then start- 
’d homeward. As he passed Holcomb’s mill, 
voices floated out from behind the lumber 
piles which bordered the road, and he heard 
the captain say: 

“He did the best this afternoon that I ever 
saw him; he’s a game one, all right—never 
opened his mouth when I laced it into him— 
and say, he can pitch! But I can’t help 
feelin’ awful uneasy. Aint there any way 
your father could let you off, Sam? Couldn’t 
you get somebody to work for you?” 

“No, I couldn’t.” Sam’s tone was final, and 
Jack unconsciously breathed a sigh of relief. 
“Father would let me off quick enough if he 
could, but this job has got to be done in a 
hurry.’ There aint a feller in town that fa- 
ther would let fire that new boiler, unless I 
stood right there and watched ’em. The 
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pressure has to be kep’ right up to the notch 
every minute—and it’s no slouch of a job, I 
can tell you—’specially in this hog weather.” 


“Well, I's’pose we’ve just got trust to 
luck, that he don’t have to go to in a 
tight place,” sighed the captain; at this 


town needs is a substitute firemay, instead of 
a substitute pitcher.” 


If there was any reply, Jack did not hear 
it. He was walking slowly up the road, and 
his face was very grave and thoughtful. 

“What this town needs is a substitute fire- 
man, instead of a substitute pitcher,’ the 
words kept ringing through his head. Could 
he—ought he—“‘Pshaw! I’m getting daffy,” 
he. told himself, angrily; “Mr. Holcomb 
wouldn’t let me; Sam said there wasn’t any- 
body could do it.” 

He was very sober at supper time, and 
scarcely tasted the blueberry cake, to his 
mother’s astonishment, . 

“You'll be sick if you don’t eat,” she fret- 
ted. “I'll be glad when the game is over.” 

“Did they put you on training diet?” 
laughed his father. “Didn’t you do well this 
afternoon ?” 

“Yes,” Jack answered, brightening, “I 
made a dandy hit. But I’ve got to learn to 
hit soft, as well as hard. The captain says 
I got to practise making a sacrifice.” 

“I guess you'll get along fine,” nodded his 
father, and Jack went out to his practise with 
a lighter heart. 

But when he climbed the stairs to. his bed- 
room, after an hour’s practise, his heart was 
far from light. He had hit remarkably well, 
for him, and if it had not been for the pester- 
ing little voice that kept nagging at him he 
would have felt very much enco d. But 
the voice would not be silenced; it insisted 
on bringing up the question of the substitute 
fireman. — 

“The boiler room of that mill is not fifty 
yards from the ball ground,” it urged. “You 
could shovel in the coal, and Sam could run 
over between the innings to see that every- 
thing was all right.” 

“T don’t believe his father would let me,” 
argued Jack 

“Then why don’t you ask him, to make 
sure?” said the relentless voice. 

“It’s the first chance I’ve ever had at a big 
game,” Jack pleaded. 

“Is it your own chance, or the team’s 
chance you ought to think of?” questioned 
the voice, pitilessly. 

“Well, I won’t do it,” snapped Jack, sud- 
denly, speaking aloud in his earnestness. 
“I’ve got a perfect right to pitch this game 
myself; it’s come to me, fair, and I’m agoin’ 
to take it. I'd be a fool not to!” 

The voice was silenced, and Jack prepared 
for bed. As he bent to ‘extinguish the lamp, 
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his eyes fell upon a thift, brotin,. volume lying 
on the table. 


“There!” whe exclaimed, “I was so excited 
over the game I almost forgot to read the 
Scout Law, and we agreed to read it over 
every. rie ad 










i» he- was half 
of the law, then he 
ck y udden thought, 
to begin Rint three over 
is to be useful and to help 
, “and he is to do his duty 
else, even though he gives up 
: “or comfort or safety to do 
it. When in difficulty to know which of two 

things to do, he must ask himself, ‘Which is 
my duty? that is, ‘Which is best for other 
people?’—and do that one.” 

Jack read no further in the Scout Law that 
night, although he stood for a long time with 
the.Jittle book in his hands. When he lifted 
his , at last, with a determined gesture, 
his lips had set in a straight line, and his 

face was very serious. 

The captain told me I’d got to learn to 
make a sacrifice,” he said “and I guess it’s 
up #0 me to make a big one!” 

on your best dress this afternoon, 
Ma,” said Mr. Morse, smiling across _ 
breakfast table, “we’re going to the ball 
bg to knock off at noon and ta 


“Good land!” exclaimed Ma, “you're all go- 
ing crazy over baseball. You haven’t taken a 
day off since Grandpa’s funeral.” 

“That’s all right; this is an extra occasion. 
Don’t you want to see the boy pitch?” 

Fede had looked up quickly, a sudden flush 

his face. It seemed almost as 
if there was a hint of bod com in the blue 
eyes that met his father’s, as he hesitated 
8 > 
“Something might happen I wouldn’t pitch 
_after all, you know,” he said. 

“Guess there’s no danger,” laughed his fa- 
ther; anyhow, we’ll be there, and I bet Ma’ll 
be: yeling her head off before the game’s half 
over.” 

But wifen the eventful hour of two o’clock 
arrived; when the coin had been flipped, 
which gave Leroy the outs; when the team 
had distributed itself over the field, and the 
ear Gat pitcher wound up for his first 

, Mrs. Morse, sitting beside her husband 
on the top row of the grandstand, turned to 
tim quickly. 

“Those suits make them look so. queer,” 
she complained, “that doesn’t look like Jack 
at all.” 

“It isn’t,” said Mr. Morse, plainly puzzled, 
“it’s Sam Holcomb.” 


Continued on Page 42. 
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w With the Chief Scout 


By Ernest THOMPSON SETON 














of Scouts. Following up my plan when 

the general public is not present, I 
asked a number of questions about their 
daily kind act. 

“Did you do your good turn today Ys 
asked the first Scout. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied./ 

“Will you tell me what it was?” 

“T’d rather not,” was the answer. 

“All right,” I said, “it’s quite proper for 
you to refrain from telling if you wish to 
do so.” 

“Next Scout! Did you do your good turn?” 

“You, ar” 

“Will you tell me what it was?” Of 
course you are not obliged to speak, but it is 
often helpful to other fellows if they learn 
how you succeed in carrying out your prom- 
ise.” J 

The Scout blushed, looked on the ground 
and said, “I’d rather not talk about it.” 

“All right,” I said, pleasantly, “I under- 
stand.” 

Then turning to the third Scout, I said, 
“Did you do your kind act today?” v 

He was a small boy with a bright -and 
beaming face, and he grinned all over as he 
answered, “Yes, sir.” 

“Will you tell me what it was?” I re- 
joined, and he continued. 

“I gave up my seat in the street car to a 
lady who was standing.” 

“Good for you,” I said. “Did you ever do 
that before. “No, sir,” he replied with em- 
phasis that made everyone laugh. 

“Exactly,” I added; “you never would have 
thought of doing such a thing had it not been 
for your promise, would you?” 

“No,” he reckoned not. 

“There, you see, it’s working in your blood 
already, and it won’t take long before it has 
a permanent hold. oe 

On another occasion I asked this same 
leading question of a boy, who answered with 
some hesitation. 

“Y-e-s, s-i-r. Y-e-s; well, I think I did. I 
don’t know; I meant to, any way.” 

I replied: “Well, if you did something and 
meant it to be kind, the chances are a thou- 
sand to one you didn’t miss your mark. Now, 
if you will tell us what it was we’ll judge as 
to how far your succeeded.” 

“Well,” he said, “it was this way"I was 
coming to this meeting and as I walked along 
I. remembered that I hadn’t done a kind act 
all day, and I kept wondering what I could 
do, but I couldn’t find a thing. Everything 


T HE other day I was reviewing a troop 


seemed done without me. Then all at once 
out in the road I saw a broken bottle stand- 
ing up with jagged points and I said to my- 
self, ‘That there broken bottle is liable to 
hurt someone,’ so I gathered up the whole 
thing and put it in a garbage tin. I do not 
know if it was kind or not, but I meant it 
all right.” 

“Of course it was kind,” I replied, with 
quickness and emphasis. “It was kind to a 
great many people and creatures; every man 
with a motor car, every man with a bicycle, 
every man with a horse, every dog and every 
bare-footed boy would have cause to bless 
you for what you did. You have struck a 
new and admirable line of work. Keep right 
on. You certainly carried out your promise 
today in a new and satisfactory manner.’ 

Sometimes the telling of the daily good 
turn in these semi-private interviews results 
in some very funny things. While reviewing 
some Scout in England not long ago, I asked 
this important question and got the follow- 
ing interesting answer:— 

“Yes, sir, I did my good turn today. I 
guess I did a good many good turns.” 

“Indeed,” I said; “that is interesting. Now, 
won’t you tell us about them.” 

“Well,” he said, “it was this way. My 
Mother, she takes in washing, and the clothes 
was all through the tubs and ready for the 
mangle, and I turned the mangle, and I guess 
I gave it a good many good turns.” 

At this, all the other Scouts began to laugh, 
evidently not accepting their comrade’s an- 
swer as satisfactory, but I said: “Hold on, 
now; it all depends on two things. First— 
Was it your regular job to turn the mangle?” 
“No, sir,” he answered. Second—“Then, were 
you paid for it?” “No, sir,” to which I re- 
plied: “Well, then, you did your good turn 
all right enough, and one of the very best 
kind. I congratulate you upon your suc- 
cess.” 














.— 
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wt Play Clean Ball w 


By “Curisty” MATHEWSON 

















HE future of baseball, the great- 

est game the world has ever 

seen, because it is played by 
more persons and appeals to more 
people than any other game invented, 
rests with the American boys. It is 
up to the boys of this country to say 
whether the game shall be kept clean 
and become still more popular or 
whether it shall be tinged with dis- 
honor and die out. Its future afl de- 
pends upon fair play. It all depends 
upon whether the boys who are learn- 


With this enthusiasm and this desire 
to win, naturally the temptation to re- 
sort to tricks and devices that will 
help the player to score is bound to in- 
crease. 

While I believe that the American 
people and the players want the game 
to be on the level, there are two or 
three things which, it strikes me, are 
not up to a high standard of honor. 
As yet neither the players nor the 
— have looked certain facts in the 

ce. 





ing to play the (s-7«7-cooE 


game will be on |) ¥* 
the level and will | 
insist that their op- 
ponents play 
square. The Boy 
Scouts can, if they 
will, exert a strong 
influence in the 
right direction. Ac- 
cordingly, I am 
glad of the oppor- 
tunity to speak to 
the Boy Scouts of 
America through 
their magazine 
and urge them to 
see to it that the 
principles of honor 
for which the 
Scout movement 
stands shall be up- 
held in baseball. 
Every member 
of a team wants it 


to win. Every boy 
backing his team 
wants the team to 








a While the public 
would never stand 
for the buying and 
selling of games, 
and I know such a 
thing never hap- 
pens, yet the feel- 
ing prevails that if 
a player, without 
the knowledge of 
the umpire, can do 
a trick which is 
not on the level 
and which helps to 
win the game, he 
wins praise. He is 
admired by other 
players for his suc- 
cess. He is lauded 
by the backers of 
his team because 
of their intense de- 
sire for victory. 
The truth is that 
enthusiasm has 
made both players 
and public forget 


their moral stand- 





: : 4 A good example 6f the clean-cut ball player of to- 
win. There iS in- day—‘‘Matty”’ is without doubt the most valuable ards. Every game 


° pitcher in the National League. For eight years he has ° 
tense enthusiasm been the mainstay of the Giants. He is 31 years of age has its own recog- 


° —a graduate of Bucknell College—a quiet, clean gentle- 
on b ot h $1 d €S. man, and a credit to the “great American game.” 


nized standards of 








—S—- —— 
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fairness. No tricks are tolerated in 
tennis, yet the baseball manager who 
can devise some scheme by which he 
disconcerts his opponents is consid- 
ered a,great leader. 

The difference between honesty and 
dishonesty in baseball, easy to under- 
stand, is not always considered. When 
two teams are at play it is a battle of 
ability, skill and wit. The pitcher 
tries to deceive the batter. The batter 
and his associates try to read the 
pitcher’s mind. Each team attempts 
to deceive the other. But this decep- 
tion is simply a part of the game and 
is a test of the alertness, judgment, 
stratégy and the skill of the players. 
If the pitcher can deceive the batter 
he is not dishonest, but he is playing 
the game squarely and honestly, for it 
is understood that on the field of play 
shrewdness and foresight are among 
the weapons of the battle. But there 
are things in baseball which include 
deception and which are not honest. 
In my recent book, “Pitching in a 
Pinch,” reference is made to a system 
of stealing signals by artificial means. 
In other words, persons off the field, 
not members of the team, at times 
have used means to convey to the 
batter the signals which the pitcher 
and the catcher exchange. That 


. knowledge tells the batter first what 


sort of a ball is coming and enables 
him to judge.it more truly. If the. 
players on the field can detect through 
their own alertness the opposing 
team’s signals, that is all right, be- 
cause that depends on their alertness, 
but if they are receiving aid of some 
other person not a member of the 
team it is a case of the nine players 
on one team being pitted against 
ten or eleven players on the other 
team. 

In every other game, the spectators 
enthuse over all meritorious plays and 
will even encourage the player of an 
opposing team, but in baseball there 
seems to be no limit to which parti- 
sans will go to disconcert players. In- 


deed, there should be a new standard 
in baseball in this respect, as also in 
the treatment of our umpires. Ordi- 
narily one who is called upon to referee 
a contest is treated with the utmost re- 
spect, but in baseball it seems to be 
the privilege of everyone to dispute 
his decision and to endeavor in every 
way possible to intimidate him. A 
game played in this way cannot help 
but have a serious effect upon the 
characters of those who take part. But 
conditions are getting better each year 
and the boys can help improve them. 
In our major leagues there is an 
emphatic instistance for the complete 
banishment of all forms of intoxicants 
and gambling in every form. The 
use of profane language is for- 
bidden. 

Baseball includes many of the prin- 
ciples of scouting. It requires alert- 
ness, it requires that discipline and 
self effacement which will enable the 
player to make a sacrifice hit; it re- 
quires a spirit of hearty co-operation 
which will make possible effective 
team work. If all the Boy Scouts in- 
terested in clean sports would insist 
upon the same standard in baseball 
as is maintained in other sports, it 
would greatly help the national game 
among both amateurs and _ profes- 
sionals. 

I want to see the boys of the coun- 
try insist on absolute fair play. I want 
to see the game depend upon the skill 
of the men, their quickness and wit, 
their foresight, their judgment, their 
endurance and their physical strength. 
I want to see the boys depend on these 
things to win the game, and as long as 
the. game is kept clean there will be 
more enthusiasm over it and the win- 
ners will be more than ever re- 


spected. 
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The Battle of Baseball 


By CuHieEF BENDER 


Or THE WorLp’s CHAMPION ATHLETICS 

















ASEBALL is the real game of the Na- 

B tion, because it contains all the essen- 

tials of manhood, as manhood is under- 

stood in the United States, and the game has 

so many good qualities that it is spreading 
all over the earth. 

So long as the little sons of Uncle Sam, 
particularly the boys, play baseball, we are 
going to have a healthy, clean, industrious 
country, for as an exercise it is the best 
sport known. I shall 
not pick flaws with 
other pastimes; it suf- 
fices to say that base- 
ball contains all the 
points of running, 
throwing, skill of the 
arm and the eye, cun- 
ning on _ the bases, 
judgment as to what 
the foe are going to 
attempt. 

I am going to gen- 
this story 
and tell a few side 
lights for the great 
young men who will 
some day stand where 
I have stood, for the 
men who will sit in 
the stands and watch 
the battle on the dia- 
mond. 

The youngster learns 
baseball on the lots or 
in the grammar school. 
He often times has to 
carry bats for the big- 
ger boys so that he 
may get in the game. 


eralize in 





than himself, because they have been trained 
longer or know more about the game. It is 
here that he gets his first start in team play, 
the most important thing in baseball. His 


first happy moment is when he discovers that 
he has learned to throw further than his sis- 
ter or burns his Dad’s hands with a throw; 
then his career has commenced. 

As the boy plays the game, he picks up the 
finer points. 


He learns things in school about 
team play that he did 
not know when he 
was learning on the 
lots. When he goes to 
college his education is 
further enhanced in 
quick thinking, for 
there are tricks that 
his coach will unfold 
that he did not know 
when he was in school, 
and when he “breaks” 
into the big league, if 
he chooses baseball for - 
a career, he will still 
be further advised on 
things about that 
game that he never 
realized. 

For the American 
boy, baseball is the 
best sport because it 
is clean. It trains the 
mind as well as the 
body, and there is lit- 
tle element of dan- 
ger.. It can safely be 
played by boys of five 
and men of fifty. The 
heart, the lungs, the 





Chief Bender, whom Connie Mack stamps as the 
greatest pitcher that ever threw a curve. He is a 
Carlisle Graduate, and speaks German and French. 


He is brought to the 
realization that there 


legs, the arms . and 
the eye are all called 


He is = years of age and is a model man, 
physically and mentally. His home is in Phila- ‘ Hy 
are other men, better veiphia. into play in every 
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second the game is on; that is why baseball 
has been the favorite pastime of the Ameri- 
can small boy; it is a developer par excel- 
lence. 

I am going to tell of a few things I have 
seen to illustrate the sides of baseball. First 
I am going to cite a case of grit. The Ath- 
letics were fighting for the pennant, Eddie 
Plank, the great “cross-fire” pitcher, was work- 
ing that day for Connie Mack and we were 
playing the White Sox; that means Chicago. 
The score was 4to3 in our favor. The bags were 
filled with White Sox runners and there were 
two men out. Billy Sullivan, the catcher of 
the White Sox, was at the bat. A single by 
Sullivan meant two runs and the loss of the 
game for us. Sullivan hit the ball and it shot 
towards Plank. Plank stiffened himself, took 
the ball on his shins, picked the ball up and 
relayed it to Harry Davis, who then played 
first base, and we had won. We carried Plank 
from the field hurt, but his gallant display of 
pluck had saved the game. That was unusual, 
for most times a fellow could have fielded 
the ball with his glove, but this one was hit 
too fast for Plank to stop. 

A lot is written about “inside” baseball, so 
I will tell a little story to illustrate “inside” 
baseball. Eddie Collins, of the Athletics, is 
one of the best base runners the game has 
ever known. He has lead the American 
League in stolen bases and would do so year- 
ly, except that he is such a valuable man that 
Connie Mack restrains him for fear he may 
turn an ankle in plunging into the bag and 
hurt himself. Collins hits about .380 on the 
average, and being small, he “walks” about 
every fifth time that he comes to the bat. 
That means that over half of the times he 
eomes to the bat he is on the first base ahead 
of that demon batsman, John Franklin Baker, 
who broke up two world’s series games with 
his home run drives. Collins being on the base, 
gives every pretence of going to second base, 
of stealing that bag. The catcher detects the 
evident designs of Collins and he signals the 
pitcher to “waste” a ball. That means to 
pitch out so that the batter cannot worry him 
by striking at it, and then the catcher signs 
to the short stop or, the second baseman that 
he intends to make a hurried throw to catch 
Collins at second. The ball is thrown by the 
pitcher, but Collins does not try to steal. 
Again the process is repeated, and then the 
pitcher realizes that he has given the great 
Baker “two balls” and no “strikes.” The 
pitcher will then throw one over the plate, for 
no pitcher can hope to give Baker “three balls” 
and then strike him out. Baker knows that 
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the judgement of baseball calls for the next 
ball to be thrown over the plate. He signs 
Collins that he will hit the next ball. The 
pitcher does not dare try a hard curve, for it 
might mean that Baker would get “three 
balls.” The pitcher throws his pitch; it comes, 
as Baker expected, right over the plate, and 
Baker hits it, and the fans see little Collins 
flying about the bags like a greyhound and 
Baker hurrying towards first, both safe. But 
the fans in the stand do not know that it was 
the work of Collins that enabled Baker to get 
a ball thrown to him that was right over the 
heart of the plate. That is “inside baseball.” 

A lot has been printed about the Athletics 
stealing the signals of the enemy. Well, if 
the Champions could learn the signals of the 
enemy, then it was their signal code that 
needed changing, not that the Champions 
should be censured for watching the play of 
their opponents closely and learning their in- 
tentions. The Giants were praised as a great 
team of base runners, and it was predicted 
that they would gallop about the bags at the 
expense of Jack Lapp and Ira Thomas, our 
catchers. 

We discovered that Fred Snodgress, Josh De- 
vore, Fred Merkle and Larry Doyle all “tipped” 
when they were going to try and steal a bag. 
When [I played football at Carlisle, our half- 
backs used to be drilled in eye play. That is, 
we were instructed never to raise our eyes and 
look the way that a run was to be made, as 
our rivals would soon see this and bolster up 
that part of the field where our attack was to 
be made. So with baseball; the Giants always 
pointed their feet towards second base the 
time that they intended to steal that bag. I 
discovered this and tipped off Harry Davis, 
who played first base. Davis and Collins 
talked it over and we decided that Collins was 
to watch the runner on first and to sign by a 
sharp word that the runner was going to steal. 
That day began the downfall of the Giants as 
base runners, for they persisted in turning, ever 
so slightly, towards second base, and they 
were easy prey for our catcher. Jack Lapp 
caught five of them in one game, and he had 
the other thrown out, only the usually brilliant 
and perfect Eddie Collins, who had pinned five 
of them, dropped the ball. 

I may be asked to write more about hitting, 
pitching and base running, and I will try, in 
my own way, to tell the readers more about 
“inside ball,” pitching curves, and the way 
a team plays the game, physically and men- 
tally, to win. 
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Play up! Play up! 
and play the game 


There’s a breathless hush on the field to-night, 
Two runs shy—and the game to win. 

The crowd is still, and the waning light 

Shows time’s short for rufis to come in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a lettered shirt, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

But his Captain’s word at his shoulder, curt, 
“Play up! Play up! and play the game.” 


The soil of an island is sodden red— 

Red with the wreck of a line that broke— 
The Gatling’s jammed and the Colonel dead; 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke, 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
“The States” are far, and Honor a name, 
But the voice of the diamond rallies the ranks, 
“Play up! Play up! and play the game.” 


This is the word that year by year, 
While in her place the School is set, 
Every one of her sons must bear, 
And none that hears it dares forget; 
This they all with a joyful mind 
Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling, fling to the host behind, 
“Play up! Play up! and play the game.” 
Adapted from Vitat LAMPADA, 


Copyright, 1910, by 
Close, Graham & Scully, Inc., N. Y. 








Copies of this poem, handsomely mounted, size 30 x 12 inches, with the picture in full colors, may be 
had by addressing THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE, 200 Fifth Ave., N. ¥., and enclosing 25c. in stamps. 
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A Connecticut Deer Hunt 


By Ernest THOMPSON SETON 


AN INTERESTING TALE OF SCOUTING 


(Copyright reserved) 


as he pointed to the deer track. 

The other warriors came running to 
the place. The track was fresh, and Little- 
Otter led away on it while the Medicine Man 
scored one point to his credit. 


The eager hunters followed the trail swiftly 
through the woods; the grass bent down, a 
leaf turned white side up, a print in the 
moss, or best of all, a clean hoof mark on the 
bare ground, was enough to keep them run- 
ning. 

“Ki yi, Ki yi,” resounded from one to 
another as they found the tell-tale signs. A 
long, straight run across an open field where 
a hoof mark was as plain as on snow, was fol- 
lowed by a check. 


The head chief, Deerslayer, shouted “Lost 
Trail!” and every hunter bent to the task of 
finding it, while the chief rebuked some of 
the younger ones who had _ thoughtlessly 
trampled the trail already passed. “Never 
run on the trail, we may need it to go back 
to.” And so it proved. Eagle-Eye of the 
Sinawas, after circling once without success, 
came back wisely “to the place where last we 
were sure of it.” Within a minute he had 
it again, though his difficulty was increased 
by the heedless feet of the band, and shouted 
“Ki yi!” The deer had doubled back on its 
track and Eagle-Eye scored a point for find- 
ing out this. 

The chase now led across a valley and over 
a ridge. The trail was easily read by these 
experts, though it is probable that a novice 
would have seen nothing to guide him. 
Eagle-Eye was one of the best trailers, and 
as the band began the next descent, he 
shouted “Deer!” and pointed afar. Yes, 
there it was, the famous burlap deer of the 
Sinawas. 

It looked very like a real deer, but a close 
examination would have shown it to be 
stuffed with straw, and the track it left was 
made by the peculiar shoes of the boy who 
had hidden the deer in the woods. The 
Medicine Man put down ten points for Eagle- 
Eye, and the other hunters claimed place in 
order of seeing the quarry. 

Nothing but bows and arrows are al- 
lowed in this hunt, and the rule is that the 
finder has first shot, but must shoot from 


$6 as he Ki yi!” shouted Little-Otter, 
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the spot whence he saw the deer. 

Eagle-Eye drew an arrow to the head and 
let it go. Half a dozen pairs of anxious eyes 
followed its flight, and a satisfied “ah” went up 
from three of the hunters as the arrow 
whizzed wide of the mark. 


“Five steps up now,” shouted the chief, and 
the second hunter took five steps forward, 
and as long as he could make them. He was 
yet forty yards away and his arrow missed. 
Now the third hunter had his turn, after tak- 
ing five paces. At length number four, at 
25 yards, sent his arrow deep into the deer’s 
flank. 

“Hooray, a body wound for Mustang!” 
and the Medicine Man put down five points 
for the Mustang. 

All shooting now, according to the rules, 
must be from the spot whence the successful 
shot was fired. 

Each took a shot in turn. Anything out- 
side the body line was a scratch, and counted 
two, the body counted five, but the dim oval 
on its side representing the heart’ was what 
all were trying to hit; a shot in this counts 
ten, and ends the hunt; for this means the 
death of the deer. 

Each hunter is entitled to six shots unlesss 
the deer is killed before that. On the third 
round the deer was beginning to look like a 
porcupine, for many arrows were sticking in 
its body. Its heart was protected by two 
saplings, that had received more than one of 
the shafts, when Eagle-Eye sent his next 
fairly between the two small trees, and 
deep into the heart of the deer. 

“In the heart, Hooray! Ten for Eagle- 
Eye!” and the Medicine Man noted it down, 
while Eagle-Eye having been also the finder 
of the deer, now put on the _ “hoof mark” 
boots, to be the deer for the next hunt, and 
carrying the dummy along he ran off in the 
woods, plotting a crooked trail and a careful 
hide that should baffle the hunters, and so 
add to the score of his side the 25 that is 
allowed for the “deer that escapes,” that is, 
which is not shot in the heart when all have 
emptied their quivers. 

They were small boys except the Medicine 
Man, who was the local schoolmaster, and 
this game of deerhunting was a pastime of 
their summer holidays, that had proved fas- 
cinating enough to band the schoolboys to- 
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gether in voluntary submission to the natural 
enemy. 

It was the slowly evolved result of efforts 
to combine the charms of archery with those 
of woodcraft. It was so very like real deer- 
hunting that its appeal to the imagination 
of the village boys was irresistible, and the 
hunts after the burlap deer were many and 
of growing popularity. 

The deer itself had a wire skeleton with a 
pine plank for back bone. Fine hay made 
the best of stuffing, and a cover.of coarse 
open burlap was about right in general 
color, as well as easily penetrable by the 
arrows of the feeblest warriors. 

A few touches of black and white paint 
were a great help to its appearance and an 
outlined oval on each side for a heart, with 
a larger one to mark the body, showed the 
hunters the exact value of their shots. 


This completed the deer, but the question 
of the trail had also to be slowly worked 
out. The first was a paper trail, that is, 
with torn up paper for “scent.” The objec- 
tions to this were that the trail of yesterday 
was confused with the trail of today, so that 
it was impossible to hunt many times on 
the same ground, and scraps of paper are. un- 
sightly in the woods and meadows. 


The use of corn met these difficulties. 
When sparingly used, a handful of corn will 
go a long way and the birds and squirrels 
keep it cleared up from one day to another, 
and so make it possible to hunt daily in the 
same woods. 

But there were serious objections to -the 
corn trail; it was impossible to tell which 
way it was going or when it was doubled. 
This led to the introduction of the boots, 
with a hoof-mark on them. The hoof-marks 
were made by the local blacksmith, and 
nailed to the soles of a pair of old boots. 


Now the trail seemed very near to perfec- 
tion and when finally the deer was allowed 
one handful of corn to drop in places where 
tracks could not show, a procedure justi- 
fied by the fact that deer-pellets formed an 
essential aid to the real deer hunter, the Si- 
nawa deer hunt was voted “the best fun of 
anything we play in the woods.” 

In actual practice it was found convenient 
for the deer-boy to slip off his tracks and 
come back to the hunters after he had hid- 
den the deer; the hunters, of course, await- 
ing his return. And it has also been found 
a good plan to let the deer-boy join with the 
archers, taking, of course, the last place in 
the shooting. 

The resemblance of the chase to the real 
thing in all its essential features, except the 
killing, is very marked, and its appeal is not 
only to the small boy, it affords a new and 
delightful field sport to grown up men and 
women. Archery -has always had some vo- 


taries, because it is a fine sport that gives 
one the fresh air and calls for all the nicely 
adjusted powers that are concerned in “the 
taking of aim,” ete., but archery has some 
deficiencies; it scarcely excercises the legs, 
and it does not regale the imagination with 
a continued variety of scene and circum- 
stance. Compared with many other games, 
it lacks excitement. It is, in short, little 
more than an indoor game played out of 
doors. 

All of these objections have been met by 
the deer hunt of our boy Indians, while the 
excellencies of the older pastime are wholly 
retained. 

The skill of the archer, his nerve, his 
speed, his eye and his judgment, are all 
called into fullest play without the element 
of danger to the players. : 


A clever deer can do much to vary the 
hunt. On one occasion, the deer was placed 
so that the hunters could not help seeing it 
at one hundred yards distance. The rule is, 
shoot as soon as you see it, and, of course, 
the shooting was so bad that even with the 
five steps “walk-up” allowed to each, the 
deer escaped, and the deer-boy scored 25. 

On another occasion the deer went to the 
edge of the lake, then along the margin, and 
stood in plain view on the opposite bank, 
75 yards away. The first hunter missed his 
shot and the duty of the next one was to 
walk five steps nearer or give it up. As the 
water was deep, he gave it up and again the 
deer scored. 

Those who have really hunted deer, recog- 
nize in this a close representation of the 
chase. It affords the same endless variety of 
situations, the perplexities of the trail, and 
the search, the opportunities for testing one’s 
nerve, judgment and eyesight, as well as 
shooting, and yet while offering all the good 
things of hunting, it has these crowning ad- 
vantages, it can be indulged in by any one, 
in any part of the country, at any season, 
and all the unpleasant and dangerous fea- 
tures of deer killing are left out. 

Meanwhile, the hunters are awaiting the 
signal from the deer. 

They crowd around the Medicine Man. 


“What’s our score? Where do we stand 
now? How am I, by the Mustang?” the 
questions came. 

The Medicine Man read off the list: 


Sinawa Chief Deerslayer,......... 45 
Eagle-Eye ........ 30 
The Mustang ......30 
Rare: SORA 8, ese ees: 105 
Pequot Chief Red-Arrow........... 35 
Little-Otter ........30 
Ae ere 25 
weigiet DOME oes: sds tin ctagesan 90 
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The hunt was one of unusual interest, for 
Chief Red-Arrow, with Little-Otter, a famous 
swimmer and fair bowman, and Bluejay, a 
noisy chatterbox, like his namesake, were 
visitors from another tribe. They were here 
in answer to a challenge. The Sinawa chief 
Deerslayer had dared the Pequot chief Red- 
Arrow to a hunt for five deer, each chief to 
be supported by two of his braves, and each 
party to stake on the issue the _ horsehair 
scalp that hung from his beaded headband. 
Four deer had been started, three had been 
killed, one has escaped, now on one more 
deer the battle was to turn, and the interest 
grew accordingly. The Sinawas were the 
strongest tribe, they claimed to be the best 
hunters in Connecticut, and the Pequots were 
considered daring indeed to accept the chal- 
lenge of the bigger boys. 

The shout of Eagle-Eye close at hand an- 
nounced that the deer was hidden, and the 
warriors dashed off to find the trail, while 
Eagle-Eye stayed back with the Medicine 
Man, according to law, so that he should not 
give his tribesmen any tips. 

“Ki yi,—trail!” and Bluejay scored one, for, 
though erratic and uncertain as the bird 
whose name he bore, Bluejay had sharp eyes. 

The chase went fast now, Deerslayer and 
Red-Arrow staying close together in deadly 
rivalry, Red-Arrow was a small boy, only 
fourteen years of age, much smaller than his 
rival, Deerslayer, but there was a clever lit- 
tle brain lurking back of his twinkling black 
eyes and he conceived a cunning plot for 
beating the Sinawas at their own game. At 
the first chance he whispered to Bluejay, 
“Stick to the trail; never quit the trail. I'll 
stick to you, but I’ll watch the woods ahead.” 

So when there was a balk, that is a lost 
trail, the point for finding it was scored by 
any one but Red-Arrow. Deerslayer was tire- 
less, four points were scored by his tribe for 
trailing, and of these, three were by himself. 
The Pequots made but one, but Red-Arrow 
stuck to his plan, he kept to the front and 
watched the woods. Deerslayer had just 
shouted, “Lost trail!” for the sixth time, 
when a white ear and throat patch caught the 
keen eye of Red-Arrow. He gave a sign to 
Bluejay and to Little-Otter. Bluejay yelled 
in triumph, “Deer!” Then in quick succes- 
sion, Little-Otter and himself claimed second 
and third places. 

According to the rules, the hunters shot in 
order of seeing the deer, therefore the whole 


of the Pequots should now shoot before the 
Sinawas began, and the ten points for “find,” 
made the Pequots 101 against the Sinawas 
109. This was the final hunt, and the inter- 
est increased mightily. Bluejay took his best 
arrow, and as he drew, Red-Arrow whispered, 
“Do not hit him.” It was scant 25 yards to 
the deer; its head only was clearly to be 


seen, but according to law, he must shoot 
from the place whence he had sighted him. 
He had calculated with apparent care the dis- 
tance, and the place of the heart which he 
could not see, when the Medicine Man, ob- 
served him deliberately swing the arrow. 
Whizz! He had missed the deer. The Sina- 
was shouted and laughed, but his chief knew 
that he had obeyed orders. Now the next 
hunter, his tribesman Little-Otter, had the 
right to take five steps up. He did so, and 
they were not so much steps as Kangaroo 
hops. The Sinawas objected to their length, 
but the Medicine Man ruled that it was ac- 
cording to law as long as he started from the 
heel or always had a foot on the ground each 
time. 

Acting on Red-Arrow’s advice, Little-Otter 
did not go straight towards the deer, but to 
one side, and thus exposed the trick that had 
been played. Knowing that the escape of 
this deer without a shot in the heart, would 
count 25 for the deer, that is for his own 
side, Eagle-Eye had set the dummy low be- 
hind a log that protected the heart. 

Bluejay drew his shaft. “Do not hit him,” 
whispered his chief, impressively, and the ar- 
row flew over, amid the jeers of the Sinawas. 

“Now, Red-Arrow, it’s up to you to save all 
our scalps,” and the chief of the Pequots took 
five steps, four towards the deer, and one to 
the top of a stump. But the heart of the 
deer was still hidden behind a log. The Sina- 
was, sure of victory, began to chaff the Pe- 
quot, telling him he was “up a stump now,” 
“hoped he wouldn’t catch cold going home 
without his scalp.” 

Red-Arrow, young as he was, had proved 
himself a capable leader, and his truly Indian 
woodcraft was never better shown than now. 
Fifteen yards from the deer he stood, the 
heart mark in this side hidden, the other un- 
seen, at best he could score but five, and his 
enemies with eight points to the good and all 
their shots to come could easily outpoint 
him now, had him already beaten indeed. He 
took an arrow from his quiver, examined the 
point, took a second, then drew the bow to 
the full, the arrow whizzed—zip! just above 
the log through the deer’s back. “A 
scratch,” said the rival chief, scornfully, “tally 
two.” “A heart, a heart,” yelled Bluejay. 

Red-Arrow turned towards the Medicine 
Man: “Guess you'll find that a heart.” The 
Medicine Man ran forward, followed by the 
hunters. The Pequots gave a yell of tri- 
umph; the arrow of the chief scored a 
scratch when it entered the deer, but it had 
passed right through and on the farther side 
it had pierced the heart-mark. 

“Heart and a dead deer, for Red Arrow! 
Score ten for the chief. of the Pequots, the 
hunt is ended, and the Sinawas lose their 


scalps,” said the Medicine Man. 
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The score was, Sinawas, 109; Pequots, 111. 

How the Pequots did cheer. How Bluejay 
did yell for Little-Otter, and how Little-Ot- 
ter did yell for Red-Arrow and Bluejay, for 
this was their first victory. Never before 
had the Sinawas been defeated, and they 
were three happy little Pequots that tramped 


home that night, each carrying at his belt the 
horse-hair scalp that he had won from the 
rival Sinawas, to hang it tagged and labelled 
in his bedroom, with the bow and arrows that 
won it, a trophy almost as important to him, 
as a real scalp of his real enemy is to a real 
Indian. 





The Littlest Scout 


By Ray WALTERS 


An Excitinc Story oF THE Fox Patroi 


IGHT khaki-clad boys, their throats 
E raspy after five swinging miles in the 

heat and dust of a summer afternoon. 
made a rush for the pump at the side of the 
farmhouse. 

“The Littlest Scout, first,’ commanded 
Patrol Leader Arthur Rankin of the Fox 
Patrol, waving back the impetuous group. 
Then he handed the tin dipper, filled, to 
Morris Hunter, known as “Morrie” and “The 
Littlest Scout.” 

His thin, spectacled face flushing, the di- 
minutive Morrie obeyed orders and drank. He 
knew that Patrol Leader Rankin meant well, 
that they all meant well. But he wished most 
earnestly, as he mopped out his Scout hat, 
that they wouldn’t be so courteous. For a 
very particular reason their kindness hurt. 

When the Foxes trooped back to the front 
yard of the farmhouse, they found Mr. 
Lanning, the Scout Master, still talking with 
the farm tenant, a little whiskered old man 
who accented his words by kicking at the 
carpet of fallen maple leaves. 

“I’ve great news,” announced Mr. Lanning, 
who was a Senior at the University, Varsity 
pitcher and captain, and the idol of the Foxes. 
“This gentleman tells me,” with a motion of 
his powerful “southpaw” arm toward the 
wizened little farmer, “that there is a cave 
a mile from here. We'll take a look.” 

“Yes sir-ee, boys, yes sir-ee!” agreed the 
old man amid the jubilant shouts of the 
Foxes. “It’s a most curious and interestin’ 
cave. Many’s the party that druv along this 
road to that cave several years back. A 
circus man run it then. He puts boards 
down in the wet places and hand rails up the 
big rocks and guard rails here’n there. 
Charged twenty-five cents apiece to go in. 
Now I can furnish you a candle and some 
matches, and it won’t cost the whole crowd 
but fifteen cents.” 

A few minutes later the Foxes were pound- 


ing their Scout staffs down the yellow road, 
a whooping, racing, joyous troop, indeed. 

All except the “Littlest Scout.” He 
trudged along, feeling abased beyond measure. 
That invitation to drink first at the farm- 
house pump, their general conduct toward 
him meant, he realized, just this: that the 
Foxes were observing the courtesy rule of the 
Scout law so scrupulously because he had dis- 
graced himself. He had violated law ten 
which, as every Boy Scout knows, deals with 
bravery. 

On their walk of the preceding Saturday, 
the Patrol had marched through a barnyard 
in cutting ’cross country. One of a herd of 
cows had unexpectedly reared forward, and 
Morris, startled, had vaulted over the low 
barnyard fence. When he looked back he saw 
the cow peacefully turning about and the 
Scouts laughing at him. Mr. Lanning had put 
an end to the jokes of the boys, and gave 
something from a psychology book about re- 
flex action explaining it. Morrie didn’t under- 
stand this. All he knew was that he 
despised himself and that the Foxes regarded 
him—well, as a “baby.” Their utmost cour- 
tesy couldn’t disguise that. 

The “Littlest Scout” wished wildly that 
the clump of reddish bushes up the road were 
a bull, a ferocious monster that would charge 
madly at the Foxes. Then, with his Scout 
staff receiving the onslaught, he might re- 
deem himself. At his funeral the Foxes 
would be pall bearers and would say proudly 
that, though he was the Littlest Scout, he 
was the bravest. 

Morrie’s reverie—which was really quite 
comforting—was brought to an end by the 
shouts of William Saunders and John 
Hainey, on ahead. “We’re here,” they halloed, 
waving their hats. 

The cave wasn’t much to look at from the 
outside, Morrie thought. The mountain the 
old farmer had talked about was only a 
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moderately large hill. About the grassy basin 
at its foot, were several toppled-down peanut 
and lemonade stands—relics of the show 
days; and many rocks painted with patent 
medicine advertisements. 

But the yawning blackness of the hill’s 
mouth, which bleared their eyes accustomed 
to the bright October sunshine, was most 
alluring. 

The other boys left their Scout staffs just 
inside the entrance because they expected, 
they said, to do more bending and crawling 
than climbing. The Littlest Scout decided 
that, fulfilling the motto “Be Prepared,” he 
would take his. He heard Patrol Leader 
Rankin’s whispered joke, “No cows in here.” 
Bravely he joined in the laughter. But he 
trailed his staff along, nevertheless. 


The’ gleam of the candle Mr. Lanning held 
aloft came to Morrie obstructed by six boys’ 
forms, each bigger than his own. After a 
walk of several minutes, Mr. Lanning called 
back that the passage divided here and that 
he would explore to discover the right way. 
They were to stand still until he returned. 

An inky void. Nobody spoke. Morrie 
closed his eyes and found it was no darker 
than with them open. He touched the wall 
of the cave with its icy sweat. A thrill ran 
through him, a delicious excitement. This 
was the world of the story books come true. 
The Littlest Scout forgot, for a while, the 
trouble in his heart. 

A flicker of light popped over the shoulder 
of William Saunders in front of him. “That 
was a‘blind alley, boys, a false alarm,” they 
heard Mr. Lanning say. “We'll try the other 
passage.” 

The march began again, the boys whistling 
and singing as they crouched along the low 
stone ‘corridor. Morrie caught “Ohs” and 
“Ahs” from the Scouts ahead, and he joined 
in the exclamations of wonder as he too 
entered the heart of the cave. 

It was a great rock-formed room, about as 
large, Morrie estimated, as the mission chapel 
two blocks from his house. Like the chapel, 
too, it had a chancel section and an auditorium. 
The drip-drip-drip quietude, the weird 
shadows of this bit of the underworld awed 
the boys at first. But soon their shouts and 
laughter echoed throughout the cave. 


Up the slippery rocks of the cave chancel 
they clambered, searching for stalactites. 
Having recently studied stalactite and stalag- 
mite formation, the boys particularly wanted 
specimens for the museum at school. Broken 
parts showed where the sightseers of the show 
days had taken toll. Not a stalactite could 
they find. 

They began a second round, each Fox as- 
signed to a certain area. Morrie had a dis- 
couraging section for his search, most of it 
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a hopeless slope to the chancel ceiling. With 
the support of his staff he managed to climb 
to a remote corner from which he peered 
along the cave roof. Just then Mr. Lanning 
came that way, giving that section the full 
benefit of the candle. Morrie heard him say- 
ing “None of us like to quit without landing 
one, but I’m afraid—” 

“Here you are,” exclaimed the Littlest 
Scout, excitedly. He pointed to a fine speci- 


men of a stalactite in a cavity that had 
escaped them all. The eager Foxes stood 
grouped below, holding up their hats as Mr. 
Lanning, using Morrie’s staff, broke off the 
beautiful pear-colored pendant. It dropped 
into Norman Barlow’s hat. 


“You have Morrie and his staff to thank 
for that,” declared Mr. Lanning. There were 
ready salutes and words of recognition from 
the Foxes. Morrie flushed with pleasure. He 
did so want the Scouts to regard him in 
the old-time way. 

His happiness, alas, was short-lived. When 
the Patrol started upon the trip back to day- 
light, Morrie asked to walk directly behind 
Mr. Lanning. Not a word was spoken. They 
stepped aside at once and gave him the second 
place in line. But in each face, the 
Littlest Scout saw (or thought he saw) a 
look that brought back the cow incident. They 
believed (he thought) that he wanted to be 
near the Scout Master because he was afraid, 
and they couldn’t quite hide their opinion of 
a Boy Scout like that. 

Morrie drew from an inner pocket a box 
of safety matches; then, checking his impulse, 
he thrust the box back. His reason for wish- 
ing to follow Mr. Lanning was that, if the 
candle light should be put out by water 
dripping from the cave ceiling, as had been 
threatened, he might quickly be of use. It 
would be foolish, however, to try to explain. 
He punched his staff into the rock as they 
marched, his heart full of pain but his little 
jaw set in the manner shown in a picture 
of Colonel Roosevelt that he had tacked over 
his washstand at home. Oh, if he could only 
show them! 

They came shortly to a wide bend of the 
corridor, an area that revealed itself as 
larger than they had noted on the trip in. 


How it happened none of them knew. Mr. 
Lanning, raising the candle to the low roof, 
stepped forward into a chamber of rock. He 
was seen to stumble and sink from sight. As 
the light went out, they heard him shout, 
“Be careful, boys, look out! Keep back!” 

Pitch blackness, and their leader mysteri- 
ously gone. A moment of wild confusion. 
Then it was that Morrie’s chance came. Fish- 
ing out his safety matches, he struck one, 


Continued on Page 48. 
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With the National Scout Commissioner 


Woopcrarr CaMP—CULVER ACADEMY 


By Danie, CarTerR BEARD 














ELLOW SCOUTS: I am writing this in 

the camp, where I have about forty as 

fine Scouts as you ever saw. We have 

just finished our lessons in throwing the 
diamond hitch, the lariat and fire building. All 
of the Scouts have passed the test of building 
fire with one match. Many of them built the 
fire in pouring rain, using only the wet wood 
that they found in the woods, and all of them 
have built it when the wind was blowing brisk- 
ly. They have also passed the test of naming 
and describing the required number of plants 
and forest trees, as well as the birds 
and fishes. We have a number of plants 
and forest trees. We have a_ permit 
from the game warden to use a seine in 
Lake Maxinkuckee, and by this means we are 
able to secure specimens of all the varieties of 
fish inhabiting these waters. Some of these 
we preserve for our museum; most of them we 
release; but the smaller ones we save for a 
fine, big aquarium made under my directions 
for the camp. I only wish that all the Scouts 
could be as happily situated as are my chosen 
forty. My! my! my! You should see them in 
the water drawing that seine! If the fishes had 
ears there wouldn’t be one on our side of the 
lake, because the boys yell like a band of 
Apache Indians. 

Last night we had a hike out to a neighbor- 
ing wood, where we cooked our supper and 
had a council fire. Each one of the officers 
sang a song or told a story; most of us did 
both. Our order of business was for the troops 
or stockades to form in a double line in front 
of the camp, then march up to the council fire, 
the line dividing and those on the right march- 
ing in that direction, while those on the left 
took the opposite direction until they formed a 
semi-circle around the council fire. Each of the 
Scouts held a blazing torch in his hand of his 
own manufacture, made after the description 
and diagrams ‘given in the Field and Forest 
Handbook. At the command, ‘Squat!’ they 
seated themselves cross-legged like a row of 
tailors, then at the word of command each of 
them arranged his firewood, after which their 
leader passed along the line, giving each Scout 
a single match. Again at the word of com- 
mand the fires were lighted and the forty lit- 
tle blazes luminated the circle and cast a ruddy 
glare on forty tanned and happy faces. 

During the camp fire meet the majority of the 
boys passed their flap-jack test, each of them 
cooking his own flap-jack and toastng it in the 
air, so that when it completed its.somersault it 
alighted in the frying pan with the brown side 
up, and to prove that the flap-jacks themselves 
were a success they were all of them greedily 
devoured by the Scouts. 

We sharpened and peeled the ends of the 
forks of green wands, impaled our bacon with 
the forks and cooked it over the glowing em- 
bers. We fried potatoes and made pots of 
steaming hot chocolate, neither tea or coffee 
being used in the Woodcraft Camp. Then each 
troop gave their own peculiar yell, keeping it 
up till pandemonium reigned, and the squirrels 
in the hollows crawled down to the deepest re- 
cesses to hide away from the din. After this 
merit-marks in the form of Notches and Nicks 
were awarded; then the trappings were gath- 
ered up, each troop forming in line under 
its respective leader, with the guides in maT) 


front rank, the whole long column started In- 
dian file through the dark woods down through 
a swail and a thicket, across a small stream, 
scaled the opposite bank and then came out 
in the bright moonlight of the open-fields until 
they hit the home trail. 

The boys have rowing under their Chief and 
Ensign from the Naval Academy. They have 
swimming under a competent and experienced 
swimming master, and most of them have al- 
seney passed their two hundred and fifty-yard 
test. 

When the a fires in the morning at five 
minutes of s o’clock the Scouts all tumble 
out of their berths and line up in the middle of 
the camp street, dressed in their bathing suits. 
Here they are put through a drill with their 
towels to warm them up. The last Scout out 
runs the gauntlet and is whipped in place with 
the towels of his fellow-Scouts. Then they 
trot down to the sandy beach of beautiful Lake 
Maxinmuckee and go splashing into the clear 
water. After a thorough ducking they come 
back on a trot, again line up and go through 
Muldoon’s circulation exercise, first stooping 
and rubbing the right instep, then the left in- 
step, then the right shin, then the left shin, 
using both hands with which to rub their limbs. 
Next they rub the calves of both legs, then 
they take the thumb and index fingers of each 
hand, put them on each side of the knee caps 
and rub them up and down. Next they brisk- 
ly massage their thighs; then they knead their 
stomachs with their open hands, after which 
they beat a tattoo by slapping their chests with 
their open palms. Then the right arm is 
rubbed, next the left arm, after that both hands 
are used to rub the back of their necks, and 
the stunt is finished off by using the index 
fingers to rub up and down the temples. 

After they are all well warmed up with this 
exercise they are ordered back to their tents 
for their tooth powder and tooth brushes; then 
they file out to where a spring bubbles up 
through an iron pipe, and here their teeth re- 
ceive a thorough scouring. Each Scout, as he 
returns, holds up the wet tooth brush and grins 
to show that his teeth are clean. After this 
ceremony and fun is over all the bedding is 
taken out of the tents to be aired. You can 
imagine what a hustle — is when you know 
that the last troop to have its bedding out gets 
a chump mark, which stands against that par- 
ticular troop, while the first troop gets a 
merit mark in the form of a Nick, which 
stands to the credit of that particular stock- 
ade. Now comes mess call, and the duties of 
the day have begun. So busy are we that night 
comes all too soon. 

We are now busily engaged in carving out 
totem poles and painting them preparatory to 
erecting them in front of each troop, while 
next week we are to have a pageant on the 
water with torches and lanterns and all sorts 
of decorations, music and high jinks. I often 
wonder if the boys to-day really angroce 
what a bully time they are having. It 
great thing to be a boy, but it is a much AA 
thing to be a Scout! Good luck and a good 
time to all of you. 


Bowl Seon 

















2 Honor Roll 


By A. R, ForsusH 





























WONDER how many of you fellows have ever thought of merit 
badges and how many of you have ever looked through the various 
requirements ? 

Do you realize that these merit badges are among the highest 
honors which the National Court of Honor can award and that when 
a Scout has one of these on the arm of his uniform it means he has 
been recognized by the National Headquarters as being most proficient 
in his particular line of Scoutcraft? 

Each month we are going to print on these pages a list of the various 
Scouts who have qualified for merit badges during the month, and as 
far as possible print their photographs. I want every First-Class Scout 
in the country sooner or later to have his name appear on The Honor 
Roll. There is not one of you that cannot do this. There is not one of 
you I am sure that is not able to pass any of the requirements for 
any of the badges. It is not easy to get these badges and it is not 
intended that it should be. No true Scout would wish to secure an 
honor for which he had not been compelled to work hard. Get into the 


game. 

After all, Scouting is like a game of baseball. You are at bat 
when you wish to enter. The Tenderfoot degree is your first base and 
the Second Class your second. When you are a First Class Scout you 
are on third base and nearly home. Home is represented by the merit 
badges and as every baseball player wishes to get home, so every 
Scout should wish for these honors. A baseball player does not get to 
the home plate easily; he is compelled to study the game, obey the 
rules and work hard. This applies to the merit badges. 

Sometime ago you no doubt read of Scout Arthur Eldred of Rock- 
ville Center, Long Island, the first Eagle Scout in the United States. 
To Scout Earl Marx of Jacksonville, Florida, has just been awarded 
the second Eagle Scout badge issued by the National Court of Honor. 

These two Scouts, one from the North and one from the South, 
stand alone among their 400,000 comrades as being the only Scouts 
who have won 21 merit badges. However, there are others in the race 
as Scout Abner H. Parker, of Bedford, Massachusetts, and Scout Bruce 
K. Brown of Wilmette, Illinois, have each won 12 badges. There will 
be a great race between these two Scouts for the honor of winning the 
third Eagle badge. 

Scouts all over the country are working for these honors and this 
is evidenced by the fact that up to April 24th, 1912, there had been but 
120 badges issued by the National Headquarters. Between April 24th 
and July 15th there have been 232 badges issued. We hope that during 
the next month there will be 2,000. There is no reason why this num- 
ber cannot be reached if every First Class Scout works as he should 
for these honors, and every boy who is not a First Class Scout works 
to reach this degree. 

Scout Masters are taking more and more interest in these badges. 
Scout Master Milton B. Sackett, of River Edge, New Jersey, is the 
first Scout Master to formally apply to this office for merit badges. He 
has qualified for two, Personal and Public Health. We hope that all of 
our Scout Masters will show their Scouts the way to win these honors. 

The following is a list of the merit badges issued to date. These 
are in the order in which they were approved, with the exception of 
the badges won by the two Eagle Scouts. Who will be the next Scout 
to have his name placed on The Honor Roll? 
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Arthur L. Eldred, Rockville Center, L. I., Civics, Cooking, Cycling, Electric- 
ity, Firemanship, First Aid to Animals, Gardening, Handicraft, Horse- 
manship, Interpreting French, Life Saving, Painting, Pathfinding, 
Personal Health, Poultry Farming, Public Health, Swimming, 
Chemistry, Dairying, Business, Plumbing. 

Earl Marx, Jacksonville, Florida, Swimming, 5 ite Saving, Aviation, Art, 
Civics, Astronomy, Machinery, Pioneering, First Aid, Cycling, Bee 
Farming, Electricity, Craftmanship, First Aid to Animals, Athletics, 
Seamanship, Handicraft, Interpreting,. Firemanship, Personal Health 
and Public Health. 

Richard Burckes, Waltham, Mass., Swimming, Life Saving, Cycling, 
Firemanship, Personal Health and Public Health. 

Tyson Carter, Waltham, Mass., Swimming and Life Saving. 

Abner H. Barker, Boston, Mass., Firemanship. 

Charles Luce, Utica, New York, Art, Firemanship and Civics. 

George Hesse, Utica, New York, Personal Health and Public Health. 

J. R. Simons, Utica, New York, Electricity and Craftmanship. 

Curtis Boyer, Marion, Indiana, Pathfinding. 

Charles Councell, Marion, Indiana, Personal Health. 

George Sturgeon, Columbus, Ohio, Music, 

J. R. McGaw, Columbus, Ohio, Personal Health. 

George A. Siebert, Columbus, Ohio, Personal Healt 

F. Peart, Denver, Colorado, Swimming, Signalling ‘tna Cycling. 

H. Page, Denver, Colorado, Life Saving, Signalling and Cycling. 

D. Helbig, Denver, Colorado, Signalling, Cycling and Cooking. 

Harris Berlack, Jacksonville, Fla., Personal Health and Public Health. 

— ag Dean, Jacksonville, Fla., Personal Health and Public 

ealth. 

Edmund Horton, Saranac Lake, New York, Swimming. 

Landstreet Richardson, Saranac Lake, New York, ene. 

Ralph Coleman, Saranac Lake, New York, Swimming. 

Bruce K. Brown, Wilmette, Illinois, Public Health,» “Civics, Camping, 
Cycling, Personal Health, First Aid, Firemanship, Swimming, Music, 
Astronomy, Cooking, and Poultry Farming. 

Kingsley L. Rice, Wilmette, Illinois, Personal Health, Public Health, 
Firemanship, Cycling, Swimming, Astronomy and Civics. 

Alfred Schmidt, Wilmette, Illinois, Personal Health, First Aid, Fireman- 
ship, Swimming, Interpreting, Public Health. 

William Kleinpell, Wilmette, Illinois, Astronomy, Personal Health, 
Public Health and Interpreting. 

Ralph S. Patten, Wilmette, Illinois, Astronomy, Chemistry, Personal 
Health and Firemanship. x . 
Everett F. Patten, Wilmette, Illinois, Astronomy, Chemistry, Poultry 

Farming, Personal Health and Gardening. 

George Tooker, Brooklyn, N. Y., Handicraft. 

Fred Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y., Swimming. 

Bernard Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y., Firemanship. 

Christian Truelson, Brooklyn, N. Y., Personal Health. 

J. Lough, Denver, Colorado, Cooking, Horsemanship, Swimming, Per- - 
sonal Health and Public Health. 

F. _— Denver, Colorado, Cooking, Personal Health and Public 

ealth. 

Al, zeae. Denver, Colorado, Cooking, Personal Health and Public 

ealt 

J. Field, Denver, Colorado, Swimming and Life Saving. 

Vv. Miller, Denver, Colorado, Personal Health and Public Health. 

Ben Salzer, Denver, Colorado, Gardening. 

Henry C. DeWitt, Jr., Bloomfield, N. J., Photography, Life Saving and 
Swimming. - 

Stanley M. Bailey, Hudson, Mass., Craftmanship. 

Louis Chauvenet, St. Louis, Mo., Personal Health and Horsemanship. 

Page Constable Robertson, St. Louis, Mo., Art. 

Llewellyn Kennerly Hoxton, St. Louis, Mo., Bugling. 

Bernard Scarr, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. Antomobiling, Machinery, 
Personal Health and Public Health. 

Harold Schoonmaker, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., Cycling, Electricity and 
Chemistry. 

Scout Bennett, Cohoes, N. Y., Horsemanship, Fitemanship, Handicraft, 
Public Health and Personal Health. 

Curtis Boyer, Marion, Ind., Public Health. 

Thomas’ Ferguson, ‘Ardmore, Pa., Swimming, Life Saving, Public 
Health and Personal Health. 

Malcolm Bartlett, Ardmore, ‘Pa., Public Health, Personal Health, 
Swimming. 

betes sore Ardmore, Pa., First Aid, Personal Health, Public 

ealt 

Alexander Davison, Ardmore, Pa., Public Health, Personal Health. 

Harry Fisher, Ardmore, Pa., Personal Health, Public Health, First Aid, 
Interpreting in German, ’ Swimming. 

John Woodruff, Ardmore, Pa., Personal Health, Swimming, Public 


Health. 
io" , wraeras is Ardmore, Pa., Swimming, Personal Health, Public 
Walter Hammond, Ardmore, Pa., Swimming, Public ss. 


Freeman Belcher, Ardmore, Pa., Swimming, Public Health. 
ar —_— Ardmore, Pa., Swimming, Bugling, Public Health, First 
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Eric Black, Ardmore, Pa., Personal Health, First Aid. 

Harold Godfrey, Ardmore, Pa., Swimming. 

Frank Bradbury, Springfield, Vt., Music, Personal Health. 

Ben May Bull, St. Louis, Mo., Personal Health, Public Health. 

Philip Carroll, St. Louis, Mo., Personal Health, Public Health. 

Page Robertson, St. Louis, Mo., Personal Health, Public Health. 

Harold Hinton, St. Louis, Mo., Personal Health, Public Health. 

Robert McDonald, St. Louis, Mo., Personal Health, Public Health. 

Paul Allen Ebbs, St. Louis, Mo., Personal Health, Public Health. 

Alfred Carson, St. Louis, Mo., Personal Health, Public Health. 

Halbert Selby, St. Louis, Mo., Public Health. 

Ernest Krause, St. Louis, Mo., Public Health. 

Llewellyn Hoxton, St. Louis, Mo., Public Health. 

Andre Johnson, St. Louis, Mo., Public Health. 

Everett Allen, St. Louis, Mo., Public Health. 

Herbert Ralph Knight, Glens Falls, N. Y., Chemistry, Public Health. 

Roy McFarland Peddie, Glens Falls, N. 7. Chemistry, Public Health. 

William Kleinpell, Wilmette, Illinois, Firemanship. 

Frank Fairman Hesler, Carbondale, Illinois, Pareoual Health. 

Floyd C. Knowles, Hartford, Ct... Personal Health 

J. A. Plummer, Rutherford, N. J., Cycling, Public Health, Firemanship, 
Electricity. 

Barton Jenks, Rutherford, N. J., Craftmanship, Public Health, Art. 

C. Schumaker, Rutherford, N. J., Public Health, Personal Health. 

Clinton \ Sumamapers ie Lansdowne, Pa., Public Health, First Aid, Personal 


Heal 

E. R. Smiley, Philadelphia, Pa., Public Health, Athletics, First Aid, 
Personal Health. 

Norman Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa., Public Health, Personal Healt 

J. A. Brown, Philadelphia, Pa., Public Health, Personal Health, nirst 
Aid, Firemanship, > 

Alan Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., Public Health, Personal Health. 

J. BR. Stewart, Philadelphia, Pa., First Aid. 

Paul Quimby, Philadelphia, Pa., Pathfinding. 

E. Leslie Nicholson, Lansdowne, Pa., Personal Health. 

Charles Pennock, Lansdowne, Pa., Public Health. 

Arthur S. Marks, Lansdowne, Pa., Personal Health. 

Louis Harrison, Philadelphia, Pa., Business, Civics. 

Richard Ware, Lansdowne, Pa., Craftmanship, Cycling. 

Raymond Eveleth, Philadelphia, Pa., Marksmanship. 

J. D. McConnel, Philadelphia, Pa., Pathfinding. 

R. J. Nichols, Philadelphia, Fs., First Aid. 

Joseph m9 a Philadelphia, Pa., Signalling. 

Louis McLean, Lansdowne, Pa., Public Health. 

Harrison Matsinger, Lansdowne, Pa., Public Health. 

Robert Motherwell, Philadelphia, Pa., Public Health. 

H. Hotchkiss, Philadelphia, Pa., Public Health. 

Ben Goldstein, Philadelphia, Pa., Public Health. 

James Goldfield, Philadelphia, Pa., Public Health. 

Sol Linker, Philadelphia, Pa., Civics. 

Paul Callon, Lansdowne, Pa., Music. 

Haviland Wright, Lansdowne, Pa., Personal Health. 

Herbert G. Underwood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Life Saving, Swimming. 

John Woodruff, Ardmore, Pa., Athletics, Automobiling, Chemistry, Fire- 
manship, First Aid, Life Saving, Astronomy. 

William McDowell, Ardmore, Pa., Astronomy, Firemanship. 

—_ McClellan, Ardmore, Pa., Astronomy, Firemanship, Automo- 

ng. 

Alexander Davison, Ardmore, Pa., Firemanship, Astronomy. 

Malcolm Bartlett, Ardmre, Pa., Astronomy. 

George Bennett, Ardmore, Pa., Astronomy. 

Harry Fisher, Ardmore, Pa., Astronomy. 

Richard M. Ware, Lansdowne, Pa., Automobiling. 

Harry Goldstein, Philadelphia, Pa., Automobiling. 

Paul Callon, Lansdowne, Pa., Music. 

Allan B. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., Athletics. 

Sol Linker, Philadelphia, Pa., Chemistry. 

Harrison Matsinger, Lansdowne, Pa., Athletics. 

Edwin C. Herrick, Riveredge, N. J., Public Health, Personal Health. 

Milton B. Sackett, Riveredge, N. J., Personal Health, Public Health. 

Henry Erickson, Quincy, Mass., Interpreting in Swedish. ~ 

Martin Delaney, Quincy, Mass., Swimming. 

wees = naan Quincy, Mass., Public Health, Personal Health, 
wim: 

Donald W. McArdle, Boston, Mass., Public Health, Personal Health. 

Cc. M. Johnson, Quincy, Mass., Public Health, Personal Health. 

Robert B. Jeffers, Chelsea, Mass., Public Health, Personal Health. 

Abner H. Barker, Medford, Mass., Business, Gardening, Handicraft, 
Life Saving, Painting, Photography, ee Swimming, Public 
Health, Machinery, Astronomy, Personal Health. 

Jack oe. Cuero, Texas, Athletics. 

Fred E. Wooden, Staunton, Va., Public Health, Personal Health. 

Edward Grout, St. Paul, Minnesota, Cycling, Campi ng. 

a. Randail, St. Paul, Minnesota, Civics, Personal Health, Path- 


ing. 
Wallis Robinson, St. Paul, Minnesota, Horsemanship, Public Health. 
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MEMBERS OF HOUSE PLAY 
BALL FOR BOY SCOUTS 


HEN the question of Boy Scouts comes 
W up to discussion, the Democrats and 
the Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives are agreed and there is no debate. 
They all believe in the Boy Scouts, and so 
they were mighty glad in June last to play a 
game of baseball in the American League Park 
in Washington for the benefit of the Boy 
Scouts. The Democrats lined up against the 
Republicans 
and in the 
sixth inning 
game the 
Democra t 8 
were vic- 
torious by a 
score of 21 
to 20. The 
game was 
played ac- 
cording to 
parliament- 
ary rules 
and there 
were pros- 
pects at one 
time that 
the score 
might run 
up into the 
thousands, 
REP. REILLY OF CONN. but the 
An Enthusiastic Fan legislatures 
were not in good training and at the end of 
the sixth inning they decided that they would 
rather quit than drop dead of heart failure. 
It was a ripping game. There was much en- 
thusiasm. The spectators included Senators, 
Representatives, diplomats and government 
officials, all of whom cheered lustily and had 
a good word to say for the Scout movement. 
Before the game began there was an argu- 
ment because three Republican Representa- 
tives who had been assigned to play in the 
game had gone to Chicago to attend the Na- 
tional Convention, and had deputed their 
secretaries to play for them. The Democrats 
objected, but finally by a toss of the coin it 
was decided that the secretaries should play. 
When the game started there was much 
heavy hitting, a few errors and quite a num- 
ber of stolen bases. Representative Webb 
pitched for the Democrats and Representative 
Miller was in the box for the Republicans. Mr. 
Rouse of Kentucky was behind the bat for the 
Democrats, while Mr. Anderson of Minnesota 
caught for the Republicans. Representative 
Tom Reilly was captain of the Democrats. 





He haa on his team Mr. White of Ohio, Mr. 
Rauch of Indiana, Mr. Cravens of Arkansas, 
Mr. Edwards of Georgia, and Mr. White of 
Ohio. On the Republican team were Mr. 


Vreeland of New York, Mr. McGuire, Mr. Farr 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Lafferty of Oregon and 





THE DEMOCRATIC TEAM 
Congressional Baseball Game on June 22 for 


Benefit of Boy Scouts at Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Miller of Minnesota; J. C. Halls, J. T. 
Root and Berry Beaman, three secretaries to 
members, filled in. 

The official report of the game showed that 
Webb gave six bases on balls and Miller four. 
The Democrats made 22 hits, 12 assists and 11 
errors. The Republicans had 20 hits, 8 assists 
and 12 errors. 





THE REPUBLICAN TEAM 


“Joe” Cannon In Front Row and Back of Him 
is Representative Mann. 














The Olympic Games----Why Our Boys Won 


LuTHER Hatsey GuLick, MEMBER OF THE OLympic CoMMITTEE 











SCORES OF OLYMPIC TRACK AND 
FIELD EVENTS AT STOCKHOLM, 
SWEDEN, 1912 


Ne GUORRR ois ccc dccteioocnee 85 points 
PRE co cccctccccocicsiréccetons 29 points 
BED cccccccccwccccccoecescoes 24 points 
PPT T TIT ee 13 points 
SOMBER 0cccccccccccccccccccesccs 7 points 
South Africa ........eeeseceeees 5 points 
EE wearecccsccddesoceesssboce 4 points 
SED aGée ccnccdcepwendesseces op 4 points 
GVTRGRY oc cc ccccccccvecccesocee 4 points 
NOFWAY ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 2 points 
Plungary .....cccccccccccccces 1 point 

GE ct cctindccsccecsiccsscecseces 1 point 





which interfere with their physical 
condition. The men themselves did 
not realize that absolute obedience 
was the price of success. The Ameri- 
can athletes obeyed. 

3. They pulled together; they did 
team work. The trainer picked out 
just the events that each man should 
enter, so that the team, as a whole, 
should make the very best showing 








1. They won because they were 
prepared. Every man was trained 
to the minute. He had made get- 
ting himself ready for his test his 
main business for quite a period. 
They all realized that if the Olym- 
pic Games were worth going into 
they were worth going into thor- 
oughly, and so they prepared 
themselves for these games as if 
they were the main business of 
life, and indeed they were for the 
time being. 

2. The men obeyed. When a 
man goes into athletic work or 
business or any other enterprise 
involving a great many men, it is 
necessary that they work to- 
gether. It is necessary that they 
do absolutely what those over 
them say. I am told that some of 
the men from other countries did 
not obey with reference to sleep, 
with reference to eating, with ref- 
erence to sundry other things 








Ralph C. Craig, Detroit, Michigan, by reason of his 
winning the 100 and 200 meter dashes at the Olympic 
Games, 1912, is entitled to the title of Champion Amateur 
Sprinter of the world. 

Donald F. Lippincott of the University of Pennsylvania, 
while on the supernumerary list, won second in the 200 
meter dash and third in the 100 meter dash. Lippincott in 
one of the heats of the 100 meter dash set a new Olympic 
record for the distance, 10 8-5 seconds. 
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possible; rather than that each man 
should appear as prominent as possi- 
ble. For example, if America, in a 
certain race only had one first-class 
competitor who also chanced to be 
good in two other events in which 
there were several other American 
competitors as good as he, and par- 
ticularly if this was a hard contest, it 
would be better for the one American 
competitor who was good at the race 
in hand to enter that race and not 
The American Ath- 


Their team 


enter the others. 


letes pulled together. 


work was a genuine source of power 
‘to them. 

4. America sent the best material 
she could get to Sweden to win these 
races. She put in charge of the ath- 
letes the best trainers and advisers 


that could be secured. 


These four qualities, I believe, won 
the games in Stockholm. They are 
the same qualities that win in scholar- 
ship, business and everything else in 
the world. 











Winners of Olympic Track and Field Events 





TRACK EVENTS 





EVENT 


FIRST 


SECOND 





100 meter dash..........-. 
800 meter run......----+0+ 
1,500 meter run.........-- 
10,000 meter run.......-.. 
400 meter relay..........- 
5,000 meter run........--- 
200 meter dash........-..- 
10,000 meter walk......... 
110 meter hurdles......... 
400 meter run.......-.-+-- 
Marathon rum ...-...+.++. 
3,000 meter team race..... 
Pentathlon ......-+--eee8- 
Cross-country, individual. 
Cross-country, team...... 
1,600 meter relay.........- 
Decathlon  ...ccccccccecsce 





Ralph Craig, United States. 
J. E. Meredith, Unite States. 
A. N. 8. Jackson, England. 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland. 
England. 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland. 
Ralph Craig, United States. 
G. Goulding, Canada. 
F. W. Kelly, United States. 
Cc. R. Reidpath, United States. 
K. K. McArthur, South Africa. 
United States. 
James Thorpe, United States. 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland. 
Sweden. 
United States. 

Thorpe, U. S., 8412 points. 





Alvah T. Meyer, United States. 
Mel Sheppard, United States. 
A. R. Kiviat, United States. 
L. Tewanima, United States. 
Sweden. 
= —_ France. 

ppincott, waies 
E. J. Webb, Englan ee 
J. J. Wendell, Gnited States. 
Hans Braun, ‘Germany 
Cc. W. Gitshaw, South Africa. 
Sweden. 
F. R. Bie, Norway. 
Anderson, Sweden. 
Finland. 
France. 
H. Weislander, Sweden, 7724. 








FIELD EVENTS 





EVENT 


FIRST 


SECOND 





Running high jump....... 
Standing broad jump...... 
16 pound shot..........-.- 
Javelin (best hand)....-.. 
Javelin (both hands)...... 
16 lb. shot (both hands).. 
Pole vault ......cceecesees 
Running broad jump...... 
Discus (best hand)....... 
Standing high jump....... 
Discus (both hands)...... 
Hammer throw ........--- 
Hop, step and jump.....-. 





A. W. Richard, U. S., 6 ft. 3% in. 
Tsiclitiras, Greece, : rr 7-10 in. 

P. McDonald, U. S., 2 ft. 

E. Lemming, RR Nay i98. 4 ft. 

J. J. Saaristo, Finland, 358 ft. 11 in. 
R. Rose, U. S., 90 ft. 5% in. 

BB. Babcock, U. S., 12 ft. 11% in. 
A. L. Gutterson, U. S., 24 ft. 11 in. 
A. R. Taipale, Finland, 148 ft. 1% in. 
Platt Adams, U. S., 5 ft. 4in 

A. R. Taipale, Finland, 271 ft. 9% in. 
M. J. McGrath, U. S., 180 ft. Sin. 


G. Lindblom, Sweden, 48 ft. 5 1-10 in. 





Lische, Gorment,, . * 3 1-10 in. 
P. Adams, U. S., 

R. Rose, U. S., 50. 03 ti. 

J. J. Saaristo,. Finland. 
Sukaniomi, Finland, 358 ft. 9 in. 
P. McDonald, U. S., 90 ft. 3% in. 
M. S. Wright, B.. 

C. De Bricker, Canada, 23 ft. 1 in. 
R. L. Byrd, U. S., 138 ft. 956 in. 
B. W. Adams, U. S., 5 ft. 3 in. 

E. Niklander, Finland, 255 ft. 914 in. 
D. Gillis, Canada, 158 ft. 9 1-10 in. 
G. Aberg, Sweden. 
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OUR NEW MAGAZINE 


UR July number, the -first published 
O under the auspices of the Boy Scouts 

of America, was received more favor- 
ably than we had expected. Indeed, we are 
very much encouraged by the interest shown 
in the announcement that the magazine had 
become our property and is to be published 
under our direction. Scouts and Scout Maa 


ters in all parts of the country. have indicated” 
their intention to co-operate with us in secur- 
ing subscribers, advertising, photographs and 
suitable reading matter. We want all the 
boys to feel that the magazine is their own. 





On our page “OPPORTUNITIES” we show 
how every boy can help in making the maga- 
zine a success. What can you do? First, 
become a subscriber personally anda th 
secure subscriptions from one or more of your 
friends. Let us all pull together to make 
sure the magazine will be a SUCCESS. 





Special attention is invited to the pages 
from our Chief Scout and National Scout 
Commissioner and to the Boy Scout Depart- 
ment. Questions addressed to the editors of 
any one of these departments will be prompt- 
ly answered. 





We are especially pleased this month to 
publish our Honor Roll. Each month we will 
publish the names of boys who win honor 
medals and merit badges. This month we are 
publishing the names of all Scouts who have 
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won honor medals and merit badges from date 
of organization until July. 15. During 
the past few weeks there have been more 
applications for merit badges than in the 
past two years. This indicates that the boys 
are taking a ried interest in this phase of 
scouting. In England nearly 200,000 honor 
badges have been issued during the last five 
years. It is expected that we will soon catch 
up with this record if our boys continue at 
the present rate. Are you interested in earn- 
ing one of these merit badges? Ask your 
Scout Master for detailed information. 





Orders for subscriptions and, for single 
copies of the magazine should be accompanied 
by cash. Everything a Scout does to save 
labor reduces the expense of the magazine, 
which is given at a very low price. 





We hope all of our readers will be interested 
in the account of the picnic of the Head- 
quarters staff. Chief Scout Seton entertained 
us all most royally. 





Baseball is at present commanding the 
attention of a great proportion of the boys 
of America. We are glad this month. to 
devote considerable space to special baseball 
material. It is interesting to note, however, 
that in spite of the hold baseball has on the 
American boys, we find in pur summer camps 
that the Boy Scout activities are of such: in- 
terest that they take first place over baseball. 
This does not discéunt baseball as a first-class 
sport for boys, but it does speak volumes for 
the merits of the Boy Scout program. 

You fellows who are not Scouts might find 
it worth while to get further information. 


























SILVER BAY SUMMER SCHOOL 


N connection with the Boys’ Work Insti- 
| tute at Silver Bay, the Scout Masters’ 

Training Course will be conducted again 
this year. The date of this school is from 
August 15 to the 29th, inclusive. 

Notwithstanding the success of the course 
at Silver Bay last year, it is safe to state 
that the program for this season will be even 
better. We have been able to secure a group 
of instructors who are prepared to give our 
Scout Masters the very latest information 
about the principles and methods of work 
with boys. The opportunity to hear such 
men as Dr. Charles A. Eastman, United States 
Agent, author and lecturer; George W. Fiske 
of Oberlin and George W. Hinckley, Super 
visor of Good Will Homes for Boys, in a dis- 
cussion of woodcraft, Indian life, the boy 
problems, methods of self-discipline and Scout 
principles, ought to prove a great attraction 
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nificance of the Scout Oath or Vow and Its 
Place in the Boy’s Life;” “The Analysis of 
the Scout Law;” “Making the Most of the 
Good Turn;” “The Scope of Scouting;” “The 
Solitary Scout—How to Help Him.” There 
will be practical demonstrations and practice 
of the requirements for Tenderfoot, Second 
Class and First Class Scout. 

A daily period will be devoted to practice 
and experimental work in woodcraft, study 
of trees, plants, birds, et cetera. 

Special lectures on camping (preparation, 
organization, management and _ follow-up 
method), will be given. 

Talks by an Indian on Indian signs and 
language—trailing, wood-lore, et cetera. 

Demonstration of Scout games and sports. 

Occasional meetings of paid local Scout Ex- 
ecutives will be held for the discussion of 
their particular problems. 

Besides these are special elective courses 
which require an extra tuition. The schedule 





to most Scout Masters. In addition to these 
men, lectures will be given by Dr. J. C. 
Elsom, University of Wisconsin; E. M. Robin- 
son, of the International Y. M. C. A., Boys’ 
Department; Jeremiah W. Jenks, Cornell 
University; H. H. Horne, New York Univer- 
“xy; Chief Scout Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Nation: Scout Commissioner Daniel Carter 
Beard, Cusef Scout Executive James E. West 
and John L. Alexander. 

Lectures of special interest to Scout Mas- 
ters will be given on “The Principles and 
Practice of Scouting,” “The Real Crux of the 


Scout Movement; Meaning, Value and Sig- 


of rates for tuition in the Scout Masters’ 
Courses and in the Boys’ Work Institute are 


as follows: Two Weeks, Single 
Aug. 15 to 29. Week. 

Full course, five to seven 
ee Tere ee 6.00 $3.50 
Four hours per day ....... 6.00 * 3.50 
Three hours per day ...... 5.00 3.00 
Two hours per day ........ 4.00 2.50 
One hour per day ........ 3.00 2.00 


Each student is also expected to pay a 
registration fee of $2.00 at the time of filing 
his application. Board costs $8.00 per week up 
according to accommodation. Applications 
should be filed as early as possible to secure 
choice of rooms. Apply to C. B. Horton, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














hist hai Gaia, Wiss de 
« With the Boy Scouts 


By THE Scout ScriBE 








FRIENDSHIP Fire. Do you know, Scouts, 
Aint a Friendship Fire is.? Though perhaps 

you did not realize it, you have built one 
many a time. When you stopped by a little 
creek for luncheon and built a fire at twilight 
or when you gathered round the big camp fire 
at night with your fellow Scouts, the light 
of the fitful flame and the crackling of the 
embers formed a bond that united you in 
comradeship. There may have been only two 
of you at that fire. There may have been a 
patrol or a troop. The spirit of the woods 
and the inspiration of the fire called forth 
confidence and expressions of loyalty that will 
mean more and more as you grow older. 

I want the Boy Scouts of America to help 
me build a Friendship Fire. I want the 
Scouts of California, the boys of Florida, the 
tenderfeet of Wisconsin and the Scouts of 
Maine, all the Scouts of the country, to gather 
with me once a month around our Friendship 
Fire. Scout Masters and Scout Commissi 
are welcome. All must realize that there aré 
two essentials for a Friendship Fire. First, 
the material fire. That is always a great 
delight. To gather leaves and twigs and 
heap them together so that they will flicker 
with the touch of the match is fun. Then 
to pile’ on small sticks, then bigger pieces of 
wood and when the flame is sparkling mer- 
rily put on the logs that will burn while we 
have our friendship chat. But a camp fire 
means nothing unless all are in accord. To 
build a Friendship Fire that will endure every 
Scout must comply with every plank of the 


Scout law. 
Now, Scouts, you 
STILL WATER SCOUT must help me 
SAVES COMRADE keep our Friend- 
ship Fire going. 
Not only must you help gather wood for it, 
but you must contribute to the entertainment 
of the evening. Many Scouts, Scout Masters 
and Scout Commissioners gathered at the last 
Friendship Fire. 

Vear Phelps of the Quail Patrol Ascension 
Troop, Still Water, Minnesota, looked as if 
he wanted to say something, and when en- 
couraged to speak said: “I want to tell how 
Marty Torinus, patrol leader of the Duck 
Patrol, saved my life. We were out on 
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Camilian Lake one morning in a boat and 
were poling it along the shore, when a gust 
of wind blew us out into the lake. The boat 
began to fill and Marty thought that if he 
jumped out he could swim in and push the 
boat in. When he jumped the boat capsized, 
and before I knew it I was sinking. I could 
not swim, and as soon as Marty saw I was 
under, he dove and took hold of my arm 
and took me to the top. I then got hold of 
the boat. Al was not going in and was on 
the shore. But when he saw me go under 
he immediately swam out, without thinking 
how cold the water was. They got me ashore 
safely, and were going to dump the boat when 
Mrs. Ridlay said to let it go, and it drifted 
to the other shore. We came home next 
day.” 

Good work, Marty! and fine for you, Vear! 

Those are the things that: make for Friend- 
ship. 
Einer Sorensen of 
Troop No. 2, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, 
moved about un- 
easily and finally raking a fire with a 
fresh stick, said: “Scout Scribe, I guess 
that old adage about the person who 
laughs last is all right. Werwent out 
hiking one evening, and after having sup- 
per about ten o’clock we rolled into our 
blankets. About three in the morning, when 
the moon was rising over the waters, some of 
us fellows were awakened suddenly by dull 
thuds, making us spring up as though we 
were being bombarded from ambush by 
Indians or robbers. Other Scouts who could 
not sleep left the camp, went up the hill and, 
prying loose big lumps of grass, began bom- 
barding the camp, intending to keep us 
awake, as their singing had failed to do. 
After a time there were raids on the 
‘Indians.’ Then the sun, big, round and shin- 
ing bright, arose and the camp began to stir. 
Then the ‘Indians’ that had been having Bé 
gay a time were down and fell ep. We 
were up. When they got awake And began 
looking around for their breakfast, they found 
none. Through the long wakeful hours we 
who were being bombarded had been busy 
stuffing the food.” 


HE WHO 
LAUGHS LAST— 
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INTER-TROOP WATER-BOILING CONTEST 


Fred E. Bossard, Scout Master of Troop 
No. 1, Tulsa, Oklahoma, got up from among 
his boys. “I want to say something about our 
Scouts in Tulsa,” he said. “We have some 
quick, clever boys. There was recently a 
water-boiling contest between troops. The 
point was to see how quickly a troop could 
find a pan, gather water, build a fire, draw 
water and boil it. It took some bustling, 
quick thinking and quickness to do the work, 
but Glen Joliden did the stunt in 7 minutes; 
Orville Hatfield was second in 7 minutes and 
2-5 seconds; Russell Morse was third, his 
record being 7 minutes and 3-5 seconds.” 
COLUMBUS, GA., SCOUTS HARDY HIKERS 


The boys of Troop No. 3 in Columbus, 
Georgia, 
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SCOUTING FOR HONEY 


Next up spoke a Scout from Kansas City: 


“We did some scouting for honey, and I would 
like to know if any other Scouts ever traced 
bees. It was real practical work, too, for 
we got the bulk of the honeycomb which the 
bees had filled for their winter’s store. We 
traced a swarm of bees to a hollow tree on 
the McElroy farm, north of Fairmount Park. 
We traced the bees from the park, where the 
honeymakers went each day to collect the 
sweets from masses of blossoms that filled a 
group of catalpa trees. After burdening them- 
selves with honey the bees would rise above 
the trees and circle about for a time or two 
and then make a ‘bee line’ northward. We 
spent some time ‘sighting’ the direction of 
the homeward flight of the insect workers, and 
finally succeeded in following them through 


who were gathered around theirthe north side of the park, across a road 

















GENERAL ASSEMBLY—ST. LOUIS SCOUTS. 


Scout Master, E. Daywood, began to nudge 
him and whisper, “Tell ’em about our hike.” 

“Five of our boys,” said Daywood, “namely, 
R. H. Almand, known to his friends as 
‘Rough House,’ Charles Kite, Guy Thornton, 
Charles Clayton and Hower Allen, made a 
hike recently to Atlanta, Georgia. I went 
with the boys and we had lots of fun camp- 
ing out along the way. We left camp on 
Saturday afternoon and hiked 11 miles to 
the Almand place, where we spent the night 
in camp. “Then we journeyed by easy stages, 
sleeping in the open air and having the great- 
est time in the world. When we reached 
Fairburn Wednesday afternoon we were met 
by a number of Scouts living there and were 
royally entertained.” 


I should like to hear of more hikes like 
them. . 


and into the adjoining pasture, where the 
hollow tree occupied by the swarm stands 
in a hillside grove.” 


A QUICK-WITTED SCOUT 


H. R. Buswell, Scout Master, who was sit- 
ting near the fire, stood up and said: “I 
would like to have the Scouts know about 
John Tongue of North Yakima, Washington, 
who by his quick wit rescued the three-year- 
old daughter of W. O. Bradbury of that city. 
Tongue and a playmate, Roland Janeck, dis- 
covered a fire that had already gained con- 
siderable headway in a pile of lumber near 
which they had previously seen the little girl 
playing. The fire was immediately adjoining 
the Bradbury garage, in which were stored 
15 gallons of gasoline. While Janeck ran for 
adult assistance, Tongue rescued the little 
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girl. Later the two boys secured a garden 
hose and put out the fire.” 
Splendid work, John. 


CLEVELAND SCOUTS IN CAMERA TROOP 


“We have a camera squad out in Cleve- 
land, Ohio,” said Charles H. Daniels, Scout 
Master of Troop No. 19. “We have twenty- 
four members in our troop, and everyone of 
them I am glad to.say has a camera, and the 
boys are doing a great amount of scouting 
with their kodaks. They are scouting for 
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birds, squirrels and the like in the woods. 
There is keen rivalry between them in getting 
pictures of Scout activities and scenes in the 
woods.” La 
HERE’S A BRIGHT SCOUT 

A story about a bright Scout in Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Illinois, was told by M. J. Sarsfield, 
a Scout Master. “My son Arthur, now six- 
teen years old,” he said, “and who is Captain 
of Hyde Park Troop No. 1, Chicago, has been 
a Scout for two years and has never tired of 
it yet. He has never missed a meeting and 
knows all about scouting from A to Z. He 
took a trip on his new wheel to Fort Sheri- 
dan, and the round trip he made in six hours; 
going easy. The road he had to cover was 
seventy-five miles.” 


FIRST AID THAT SAVED A LIFE 


A story was told about Louis Rosenlund, a 
patrol leader of Salt Lake City, and it made 
me feel keenly how the Scouts are doing good. 
Louis used first aid successfully in reviving 
a little girl named Lessie Delabout, who had 
fallen into a creek and was almost drowned 
before she was rescued. He appeared on the 
spot just after the girl had fallen into the 
water. He saw the condition of the child, and 
as he had received training in first aid to 
the injured in his drill work, he immediately 
set to work to try to save the life of the 
little girl, He sent a boy friend for a doctor 
and he went to work applying his first aid 
principles. The task seemed hopeless at first, 
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but the little fellow worked faithfully and, 
after a long time, the girl began to show 
signs of life. He had been taught not to give 
up and kept on untiringly. His efforts were 
rewarded soon, for consciousness was restored 
when the doctor arrived. 


THOSE SCOUTS WAY DOWN IN BOLIVIA 


Charles E. Irle, who had been. hovering 
about on the outskirts, stepped forward to 
the fire and, throwing on a plank, said: “I 
would like to tell you about the eighty Boy 
Scouts we have in La Paz, Bolivia, South 
America, The troop was organized at the 
American Institute, the boys being the boys 
staying at the dormitory. We have a mem- 
bership of about eighty, consisting of nine 
patrols. The Scout Oath and Law has been 
adopted as used in the United States, but has 
been translated into Spanish for some of the 
boys. The boys here have taken up with the 
movement very readily, and we hope to do a 
great deal for these boys, who naturally 
seem to lack so many of the qualities that 
the American boy always has. The standards 
set up for the Scouts to live up to are just 
what is needed here, where the morals are 
so low. We have made several trips into 
the mountains and have camped out over 
night. Last Saturday we had an interesting 

















A NOVEL SEMAPHORE APPARATUS. 
Semaphore Signalling. 
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field meet among the patrols of larger boys.” 

Welcome, Irle, to our Friendship Fire. You 
came a long way, but the boys of the United 
States are glad to hear from you. 


THRIFTY SCOUTS 
Here is a bit of thrift that I hope every 
Boy Scout will take to heart. The 106 Boy 
Scouts of Logansport, Indiana, are determined 
that they will not ask their parents for the 
money they need to buy Scout uniforms. They 
decided they would earn $4.50 apiece with 


which to get a full Scout equipment for spring 
and summer camping and hiking. Accord- 
ingly they have advertised for work that can 
be done at odd moments. The boys are 
thrifty and are trying to be as resourceful 
and self-reliant as possible. 
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engaged in scouting games in the morning. 
In the afternoon, after having taken their 
lunch in the open, the boys entered in the 
field contest. The 100-yard dash was won 
by Elmer Stickley of Madison, the sack race 
by John Controy of Madison, the potato race 


by Elmer Stickley and the relay race by Troop 
No. 1.” 
A COURTESY: NO TIP 

This striking story was told by a Scout 
Master from St. Louis: 

“Absorbed in the story of the Titanic, I 
had not observed that it was raining, and 
stepped from the car in the midst of a shower. 
It took me six jumps to get to a drug store, 
and there I waited. 

“Presently a youth entered, leaving his still 





TROOP NO. 5, MORRISTOWN, 


A SCOUT FIELD DAY 


J. Van Buren Mitchell, Scout Commissioner 
of Morristown, New Jersey, told of the Scout 
field day held on June 22, in which the Scouts 
of Morristown, Madison and Summit, New 
Jersey, competed for Scout prizes, including 
Scout hatchets, mess kits, fishing rods, Scout 
Manuals, Scout whistles and drinking cups. 
He said: “The Troops Nos. 3, 4 and 5 of 
Morristown, under Thomas B. Ironside, 
Charles E. Dennis and Duncan McD. Little, 
Scout Masters, respectively, received visits 
from Troops Nos. 1 and 2 of Madison under 
C. A. Green and James Dickerson, and Troop 
No. 1 of Summit under Scout Master Bates. 
Red bands were tied on the arms of the Mor- 
ristown boys, blue bands on the Madison and 
Summit boys, and the Scouts thus divided 


N. J.—FIELD DAY, JUNE 22, 1912, 


open umbrella outside the door. He bought a 
newspaper and I followed him out. 

“Fair youth, said I, ‘whither goest with 
your umbrella?” 

“He was going home. He lived just around 
the corner. Could I walk with him so far? 
I could. 

“We talked of things.. My own home was 
two blocks beyond. Would he, by any 
chance, like to make a dime taking me home? 

“He would take me home. He did not say 
with pleasure, but he indicated as much. 

“Arrived at my stoop, I tendered the dime. 

“No, thank you,’ he said; I am a Boy 
Scout.’ ” 

He was a Boy Scout! And yet there are 
people who think the country is going back! 
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A NATIONAL BOY 
SCOUT CONTEST 


HE International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography, a world exhibition on health, 
which meets at Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 16th to 30th, 1912, has invited the 

Boy Scouts of America to take part in this 
world-wide movement for the standardization 
of hygiene. Undoubtedly this exhibition will be 
of great value to all who can attend. It is esti- 
mated that there will probably be present over 
six thousand delegates, representing every civi- 
lized nation on earth; and the greatest scien- 
= of the medical world will attend and take. 
rt. 

The National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America has decided to maintain an exhibition 
camp of Boy Scouts at Washington, D. C., for 
the demonstration of scouting activities. This 
camp will be open to all patrols of Scouts who 
wish to attend,—the patrol being the unit of 
organization. And it is planned to have these 
different patrols demonstrate by competitive 
tests every phase of scoutcraft, the events al- 
ready arranged for being first aid and life sav- 
ing, swimming, relay racing, oe": map 
making, stalking (photography), tent pitching, 
water boiling and knot tying. 

A regular encampment will be maintained on 
the Monument Grounds, near the Exhibition 
Building, for all Scouts entering these compe- 
titions. Organizations sending a patrol er team 
will be assigned a tent on these grounds, and 
will have all their expenses defrayed, with the 
exception of an incidental fee of twenty-five 
cents for each boy, by the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America and the Local Coun- 
cil of Washington, D. C. For purposes of com- 
petition the patrol shall be the unit and shall 
consist of eight Scouts, one of whom Nl be 
patrol leader; but the patrol may be made up 
from the general body of Scouts of any district 
or city. All Scout Masters or Patrol Leaders 
who wish to take part are requested to put in 
their application before September Ist, address- 
ing Mr. E. S. Martin, Scout Commissioner for 
the District of Columbia, 514 Metropolitan Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C., for entry blanks. 

First, second and third place trophies will be 
given to the Local Council whose patrol wins 
the highest number of points. Individual 
trophies will be awarded the Scouts winning 
the highest, second highest and third highest 
number of points. The total number of points 
scored by a patrol shall be divided by the num- 


ber of Scouts in the patrol, thus giving. the 
average point winning ability of each Scout. 
The patrol having the highest point-winning 
ability shall receive the first place trophy, next 
highest the second place trophy, and the next 
highest the third place trophy. 


EVENTS AND CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH 
COMPETITION WILL TAKE PLACE 


Knot Tying 


Points awarded to Scout tying knots (each 
knot tied and named) 2 
(Duplication not permitted.) 


Fire Lighting Without Matches, with Fire 
Sticks 


3 minutes....25 points 5 minutes....20 points 
6 minutes....16 points 7 minutes....10 points 
8 minutes ....cccccccccees --- 5 points 
Note:—One trial allotted to each Scout. No 
metal of any kind to be used. 


eee meee eneeesererte 


Water Boiling 
6 minutes....25 points 8 minutes....20 points 
10 minutes....15 points 12 minutes....10 points 
Over 12 minutes ............. 5 points 
The following sized vessel may be used: 
Five-inch diameter—l1 quart of water. 


Swimming on Breast 


50 yards...... 25 points 40 yards...... 20 points 
30 yards...... 15 points 20 yards...... 10 points 
15 yards ..... pee tbe caton seueee 5 points 

Swimming on Back 
25 yards...... 25 points 20 yards...... 20 points 
15 yards...... 15 points 10 yards...... 10 points 
B FATES . cccccccccccccscccecece 5 points 


Note:—One test allotted to each Scout dur- 
ing period of contest. 


Relay 


Each patrol entered may compete in the re- 
lay race. Each relay team shall consist of four 
boys. The distance for each boy will be 50 
yards. 

The team winning first place will receive 25 
points, second place 20 points and third place 15 
points. Every team entering this contest but 
not. winning first, second or third place will re- 
ceive five points for effort. 


Cleanliness 


The Director of the Encampment will make 
an inspection once a day, giving no notice of 
the time. Scoring will be handled on the basis 
of general neatness, viz., personal, also sani- 
tary condition of quarters and surroundings. 
The marking to be as follows: 

Fair 5 points, good 10 points, excellent 15 points. 

A banner will be awarded each day to the 
patrol receiving the highest score for cleanli- 
ness. 


Signalling 

(Any Code) 
16 letters per minute ........ 10 points 
20 letters per minute ........ 15 points 
30 letters per Minute ....... . 20 points 
35 letters per minute ........ 25 points 


Points will be awarded for meeting the re- 
quirements in any or all of the three codes, 
making it possible for the Scout who can send 
35 letters a minute in the Semaphore, Meyer 
and Morse codes to score 75 points. 


First Aid 


The events for the First Aid contest will be 
taken from the Boy Scout Manual. An enve- 
lope containing instructions will be handed to 
the Captain of each team in this contest at 
the time the events are to start. The Captain 
will open the envelope when instructed to do 
so, instruct his team, and they will begin the 
event as directed by the judges. 

A team shall consist of four boys and a cap- 
tain and a subject in the first aid contest. 

Certificates will be given by the American 
Red Cross Society to the teams winning first, 
second and third places, respectively, in this 
contest. The contest will be conducted by the 
American Red Cross Society, co-operating with 
the Boy Scout Organization. Points will be 
awarded as follows: 


First place ...cccccccccccccce - 25 points 
Second place ........-+eeeeeees 20 points 
Third place ...cccccsceccccece 15 points 


General Points 


The personnel of each team, the city it is 
from, and the captain’s address must be given 
in before taking part in the contest. 

Each patrol entering the water-boiling con- 
test, relay contest in swimming, signalling 
contest and first aid contest will be awarded 
five points in each fer effort. 
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A PART OF THE INVADING ARMY 





The Capture of Wyndygoul 


By WI iam S. KNICKERBOCKER 


YNDYGOUL is the paradise for 

Scouts. Here Chief Scout Seton lives 

among his pets. It is a wild and 
beautiful tract of land covered with dense 
woods through which quaint roads twist and 
turn. It is located in the township of Cos 
Cob, Connecticut. Scouts find an ideal 
swimming place here in Pipestave Lake, 
which is on the estate of the Chief Scout, 
and on the still mirror-like waters of this 
lake, bordered by rocky cliffs and frowning 
hills densely covered by trees and underbrush 
shouting, excited boys battle for supremacy 
in sturgeon-spearing, canoeing and boating. 
A sharp knoll overlooks this lake. It is 
called Spy Hill. Just at the foot of Spy Hill 
is the ancient council grounds of the Indians, 
where the Scouts hold their councils every 
evening. To this council ground came all of 
the Indians of the region in the days gone by 
to hold their pow-wows and councils. Near 
by is the spring from which Uncas, the Last 
of the Mohicans, drank—the spring that never 
failed. It was near the sea and near the 
council grounds, and on the stone just above 
it is an inscription which states that Cos Cob, 
Amergorone Mayn Maynano, Chingacook and 


_other famous Indian warriors drank from this 


same spring. 

The Scouts who had come to camp at 
Wyndygoul had just about settled down for 
two weeks of solid fun. The tan was just 
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beginning to show on husky shoulders and 
the camp atmosphere was just about com- 
pleted. They had been taught the various 
Indian customs and Scout games, they were 
busy at their Scout work and many were 
preparing for their First Class Scout degree. 
Altogether these brave Scouts at Wyndygoul 
were so busy in their several capacities that 
for the first time they were unprepared for 
a seige and a capture. And a wonderful 
capture was made by the oncoming host. 

In a big hay wagon, gaily decorated with 
patrol flags of all descriptions, and dressed 
in holiday attire, the entire office force of the 
National Headquarters, consisting of forty 
people, descended upon Wyndygoul. The Chief 
Scout Executive with the officials of the 
National Headquarters came ahead in an auto- 
mobile. When the hay-wagon entered the 
portals of Wyndygoul and drove down the 
avenue of stately pines which guard the en- 
trance to the estate of Chief Scout Seton, 
the Scouts simply held up their hands and al- 
lowed the Forest of Wyndygoul to be cap- 
tured. 

The office force had worked hard all the 
year keeping up the vast volume of business 
and correspondence caused by the marvellous 
spread of the movement. Chief Scout Seton 
in recognition of this fact invited the force 
to spend July Fourth on his beautiful estate 
of Wyndygoul at Cos Cob, Conn. The Execu- 
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tive Council of the movement raised the 
necessary funds to cover the expenses of the 
trip. Everyone had been looking forward to 
the great event. Thus it was that they 
descended upon the Boy Scout Camp and 
Scout Masters’ School, then in session at 
Wyndygoul. The young ladies of the office 
roamed in groups through the dense woods, 
some went out in boats on the lake, others 
searched for rustic glens and nooks for photo- 
graphs of the sylvan scenes of which Wyndy- 
goul abounds. They brought a happy and joy- 
ous atmosphere along with them. During the 
year these young ladies are busily engaged 
answering the vast volume of correspondence 
which pours into National Headquarters, 
keeping financial accounts, filing letters, 
records and documents and doing the multi- 
tude of other necessary office work, but now, 
on their holiday, their shouts and laughter 
echo through the woods. The very 
reptiles and toads who lead a quiet and sober 
life were so frightened at the noise and com- 
motion that they quickly retreated to the 
shelter of big rocks and fallen trees. 

A dinner was served in the big mess tent, 
and manly Scouts gallantly served as waiters. 
Everything was well organized and illustrated 
the value of Scout training, for everything 
went along smoothly and well. 

After dinner evening began to settle and 
the quick beat of a tom-tom gave news that 
something was about to happen. This rapid 
beating of the Indian musical instrument 
came from the direction of the council ring. 
It did not take long for the visitors to learn 
that the Grand Council of the Boy Scouts. of 
America was about to begin. 


It was a picturesque scene that was pre- 
sented on the council grounds as the specta- 
tors arrived to witness the ceremonies of 
the evening. The adjoining hills, crouching 
close to the council grounds form a natural 
outdoor seating place, rising gracefully up 
from the stage of the council ring. On the 
south is Spy Hill, crowned with the camp of 
the Bridgeport Troop of Scouts, who later 
won the buffalo horns of the “High-Hikers” 
for having the neatest and best kept camp. 
On all three sides are rocky prominences af- 
fording splendid places for viewing the pro- 
ceedings. On the west of the grounds stands 
an old log cabin, on which is a quaint totem 
pole, heathenish in his fiendish grin. At the 
north end of the council are two features of 
special interest. One is the rough-hewn 
medicine rock where Black Wolf (Chief 
Scout Seton) sits in state during Grand Coun- 
cils. On this rock is painted 4 red girdle on 
which are depicted scenes of Indian life. On 
each of the four sides facing the respective 
points of the compass are the different ani- 
mal symbols for the four winds. On the north 


is a white rabbit, on the east is the rising 


sun, on the south, a wild goose with wings 
outstretched, and on the west a big brown 
cinnamon hear with black claws. A bleached 
buffalo skull is supported on the staff that 
runs up from this rock. Immediately in the 
rear of this medicine rock is the Indian totem 
pole used by the Seton Indians, from which 
dangle the scalps of the different tribes. This 
is topped by the blue horns and white shield 
of the Seton Indians and also the turtle 
which is the totem of the Sinawoy tribe of 
Indians, the original owners of the region. 
The council ring is worn flat by the patter 
of Indian feet in the long ago and in these 
modern days by the joyful, hilarious stamp- 
ing of Scouts performing the different Scout 
activities, among which are Indian tribal 
dances and hymns. 

Chief Scout Ernest Thompson Seton officially 
opened the council by lighting the camp fire 
after the manner of the red men of the forests 
by the use of the fire sticks. Silence reigned 
over the company as the Chief Scout bent over 
the sticks and by his very actions of producing 
fire from sticks by such industrious work 
illustrated the finest streaks of his splendid 
character. His efforts were rewarded by a 
tiny spark which he held up for the faint 
breeze to blow into a blaze, and when this 
was accomplished an exclamation of delight 
sprang from all lips. The camp fire was 
lighted and soon the flames leaped high in 
air, throwing long, weird lights and shadows 
on the flat ground of the council ring. In 
this light, Scouts gave their exhibitions of 
First Aid, illustrating in an efficient way the 
fireman’s lift, leg and arm splints, im- 
promptu stretcher, resuscitation drill. Great 
fun was created by the water boiling contest, 
which was won by William Lanyon in time, 
13 minutes. Scout Commissioner of Newport, 
R. L, A. R. C. Gatzenmeir was second with 
time, 1314 minutes. The council ended with 
an exhibition of Indian dances by Scouts led 
by Silver Fox, who in private life is Scout 
Master Miller Jordan of Rutherford, N. J. 
The evening was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
young ladies from the National office. 

The following morning, as the birds 
whistled their early calls to the rising sun, 
it was a quaint sight to see Black Wolf 
seated before the young ladies, who were at- 
tentively listening to his informal but highly 
instructive talk on Indian sign language and 
woodcraft. He cleverly and artfully imitated 
the calls of birds in a most startling manner. 

The victorious captors returned to the city 
wondering which was the best part of the 
trip; each had a different opinion, but all 
were agreed that it was the most splendid 
trip they had ever had. The Chief Scout has 
earned a coveted niche in the hearts of all of 
the force of the National Headquarters for 
the happy time he gave his guests. 
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The Boy Scout’s Department 


EpireD By A Scout MASTER 














(All Scouts are invited to send any letters, suggestions, criticisms, questions, experience, etc., 
that they wish to this Department. Every communication will receive careful attention and will 
be published, at the discretion of the Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE. The Scout's full name and 
troop must be given in every case, but will not be published unless desired. We want your 
own views on anything that will be of interest to other Scouts. This is your page and is to be 
given entirely to Scouts themselves. Make it a good one.) 


FOREWORD 


HIS page in this issue is just the 

beginning. National Headquarters is 

publishing BOYS’ LIFE for the benefit 
of you Scouts, and they want to know what 
you fellows think of it and of Scout work in 
general. This is the place for you to tell 
them. 

Maybe you have an idea that would be of 
great assistance if it were more generally 
known. Probably you’ve had some experi-. 
ence or seen something that other Scouts 
would be interested in. Remember, there are 
Scouts all over the United States, and that 
what is an everyday occurrence to a Scout 
in Cuba or Canada or the Rockies would be 
very unusual and interesting to a Scout in 
New York or Chicago or any Eastern town. 
Some of the Western Scouts can tell Eastern 
fellows a lot of things they don’t know about 
and probably the Eastern Scouts know a few 
things that you don’t. There are about 
400,000 Scouts scattered all over the country, 
and it would be pretty strange if there 
weren’t a lot of interesting stories and ex- 
periences and opinions among all that crowd. 

For instance, some of you have probably 
tried wigwagging a message from one ship 
to another when they were sailing in opposite 
directions, and using a spy-glass when they 
were too far apart to catch the message any 
other way. Well, some Scouts never thought 
of that, but you can be pretty sure they'll 
want to try it when they know about it—and 
that’s only one thing out of hundreds that 
some of you know and the rest don’t. 

Don’t be afraid to criticise anything about 
Scout work, either, if you honestly think it 
needs it. Good, sincere criticisms are helpful, 
and if something is wrong it gives National 
Headquarters an opportunity to correct it 
before any further harm is done. Maybe your 
Scout Master or you have misunderstood 
something in the Manual; maybe the uni- 
forms or badges aren’t being made right; but 
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in any case it helps straighten things out to 
let us know about it. Only remember that 
it is part of the Scout law, which you are 
on your honor to obey, to be trustworthy, 
loyal, and helpful, and that you would violate 
it by making any criticism that you did not 
sincerely believe to be a just and necessary 
one, or by making it in any other spirit than 
helping National Headquarters to make the 
Scout movement and Scout work better. 

Then, besides experiences and criticisms, we 
want suggestions and ideas and questions on 
any topic that you and other Scouts are in- 
terested in. We can’t promise to answer all 
your questions, but all questions or sugges- 
tions will receive our consideration. We will 
help you all in our power. That’s what the 
paper is for, for one thing. It’s your paper, 
and if you tell us what you want you'll get 
it if it’s really worth having. 

This Department isn’t the whole of BOYS’ 
LIFE, by any means, but it can be made a 
very interesting part if you care to have it so. 
Here it is for you, and it depends upon you 
Scouts—everywhere—to make it the first page 
you turn to each month. Pretty soon we’ll 
need so many pages that there won’t be any 
room for the advertising. See if we don’t. 





A BOY’S HEROISM 


The striking heroism of little Jack Thayer, 
one of the Titanic survivors, was related by 
Dr. Arthur J. Smith as an inspiration to the 
young people of the churches to do valiant 
deeds during the summer in open air and tent 


wor 

“Little Jack,” he said, ‘‘when his mother was 
put in one of the life boats, refused to go with 
her. He told her he would stay with father 
and let the women be saved. No persuasion 
could induce him to go in the boat. Clasping 
his father’s none, he was seen awaiting the 
sinking of the sh 

“He was Hay unconscious in the water by 
one of the life boats and awoke in his mother’s 
arms. The first thing he said as he opened 
his eyes, looked at his mother and then at the 
others about, was this: 

“TT stayed until os seat. mamma; I tried to 
be a man.’”—N. Y. Mail. 





By FRANKLIN K. MaATHIEWS 
BASEBALL BOOKS FOR BASEBALL BOYS 


LL Boy Scouts who are real base- 

ball fans will agree in saying that 
the next thing to seeing a tight game 
is reading about it in the paper the day 
after. And the next thing to reading 
about it the day after is to have access 
I have-no 


to the best baseball books. 
doubt you have read the stories of 
Barbour and Pier and Dudley—all of 
them writers of stories of athletics 


that boy fans read ravenously. If you 
have not read books by these authors, 
there’s_a good time coming to you 
when you do. I want, though, to 
speak of some of the newer and newest 
books. Have ‘you yet read Zane 
Grey’s, “The Short Stop?” This is 
the story of a young hero who, tiring 
of his factory grind, started out to win 
fame and fortune as a professional 
baseball player. He received only 
“hard knocks” at first, but finally by 
slean sportsmanship, courage and hon- 
esty he “makes good.” “The Young 
Pitcher,” also by Mr. Grey, is a thrill- 
ing account of college and college ath- 
letics. The two descriptions of base- 
ball games. are such as will delight 
every boy’s heart—just like being 
there. 

J. P. Earl’s, “The School Team,” is 
a companion volume to “On the School 


Team” and “The Captain of the School 
Team.” If you have read the first 
books of this series, you will want to 
read the last, for it’s as good as the 
best of them, and that’s “going some.” 
You will be immensely pleased, too, 
with “The Big League,” by C. E. Van 
Loan. His descriptions of the great 
game are most vivid and exciting, and 
his humorous point of view at times 
will surely make you laugh. “The 
Ten Thousand Dollar Arm” is the most 
recent of Mr. Van Loan’s_ books. 
Many a pitcher has a ten thousand 
dollar arm and a ten cent head. Read 
this story and you will find out all 
about it. 

A book you will find “right in the 
groove,” just the kind you like, is W. 
Heyliger’s “Bartley, Freshman Pitch- 
er.” Bartley, a young freshman, 
wins honors from Kennedy, the 
school’s star pitcher, and is put in to 
pitch the big game of the season. Ken- 
nedy doesn’t like it but an awakened 
sense oi the meaning of loyalty to the 
school leads him to pay honor to whom 
honor is due. You will be pleased 
with this story, not only for it’s good 
base-ball, but also for its high stand- 
ard of honor. And now, good news 
to you. “Big Six” has become an 
author. In a series of stories he tells 
about the big leaguers, the men who 
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ee 
The Baldwin Camp Lamp 
Gives a white pen ight. Burns acetylene | 
gas. Can be farsa to cap or belt, carried in 
hand or stood upon table. Stays lighted in the 
strongest wind—absolutely safe. -No oil, soot, dirt 
orgrease. For Camping, Fishing, Canoeing, Boat- 
ing, Hunting and Woodcraft 
334 inches high, weighs (charged) 5 ounces. 
Beal, at leading Seeding gate ae hem mst 
mai upon re ice 
bap 3i 00%. High poloked” nickel plate ‘with 
me handles $1.5 
Write for free Seis stating name and 
address of your dealer. 


JOHN SIMMONS CO. 
41 Franklin Street 
New York City 


60 St. Nicholas Street 
Montreal, Can. 











2 and 3 A 
mM | ‘Fit rORY PRICES 222" Eg 


ee a oe aw A 


| io bars" FREE’ FREE TRIAL rss 52%; 


gente ereryrhere te “Write toda 
CLE CO., Dept. 5-278 Siz noo 














DOW’S BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIER 


Best thing for the purpose ever ki 
put on the market. In use all Kis 
over the United States. Can put BS 
on or detach instantly with ad- & 
justable hook. Good sellers be- 
cause the riders all want them - 
and the price is popular. Write 

for prices. Dow Wire & Iron 
Works, Louisville, Ky. 











AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS Your work will be the finest 


“obtainable by moni acne haga Ease A %eo box 
makes 50 ozs., mere then eye CP ertot Deveoper, Same 
ple package for 2e stamp. L.M. BRECK, Ft. Wa: Ind. 16 





Mention “‘BOYS’ LIFE” When Answering Ads. 





have played the game with him. He 
brings the reader up close to the game 
and makes him feel he is personally 
acquainted with all the great stars. 
The title of the book is “Pitching in a 
Pinch,” and, after you have read it, 
you will believe that “Christy” 
Mathewson can write a winning book 
as well as pitch winning ball. 


C. H. Claudy has surely made a 
“hit” with his “Battle of Base Ball,” 
and it’s none of your “Texas 
Leaguers” either. It’s one of those 
‘hits that just “knocks the cover off 
the ball;” a book with a regular 
“Home Run Baker” bang behind it. 
In a happy, snappy way, you are told 
all you ought to know about the great 
game—the “inside game,” the 
“tricks,” old and new, defensive and 
offensive plays, and much more. If a 
book can téach a boy to “play the 
game,” “The Battle of Base Ball” will 


surely do it. The concluding chap- 
ter is by Mathewson, and in it he tells 
“How I Became a Big League Pitcher.” 


However, when it comes to writing 
baseball books, A. T. Dudley is surely 
the “clean-up man ;” for, when once you 
“get on”—once you start to read his 
stories, you'll hardly stop until you have 
gone “all the way home,” even though 
you may have to “slide” through the 
last chapter. “Making the Nine” as well 


s “With Mask and Mitt” are both by 

this admirable author of stirring stories 
for boys, and, though not so new as 
those mentioned above, are as full of 
good, rousing baseball as they are of 
rousing good fun. The latter volume 
will provoke keen interest, for in it Mr. 
Dudley shows what is too often over- 
looked, that it is the man who wears 
the mask and mitt who contributes 
largely to the development of the star 
pitcher. The story of the thrilling big 
game that closes the school’s season of 
baseball will almost bring you to your 
feet with a cheer. 
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id-breeech 
Silammerless 


Od; SORE Nia 


a pons em too! 
Solid-breech Hammerless 


Side-Ejecting 
Sure Safe Shooting for Man or Boy 
— And a Simple Rifle to Care For, 
The Remington-UMC .22 Repeater is rifled, sighted and tested 
for accuracy by expert gunsmiths. It shoots as you hold. 
The simple, improved gy | device on every Reaington-UMC .22 
Repeater never fails towork. Accidental discharge is impossible. 


The emington-UMC .22 Repeater is easily cared for. In 
taking down, your fingers are your only tools. The breech 
block, firing pin and extractor come out in one piece — per- 
mitting the soe to be cleaned visibly from the breech. 


The action handles .22 short, .22 long or .22 long rifle 
cartridges — any or all at the same time without adjustment. 


Ask your dealer to show you this accurate small game 
and target rifle to-day. 


Remington-UMC — the > 
rhe Estoy 


Remington Arms - Union Metallic 
Cartridge pany 
299 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Remington-UMC Eastern F; Loaded Shells 
sow Gli tale ca tke Teale GONE 
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THE NEW SCOUT MASTERS’ 

OFFICIAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
AXE OF COUT Masters from seven States attended 
B. S. (0. A. S the Scout Masters’ School held on the 
Sareer estate of Chief Scout Ernest Thompson 
Officially Seton at Cos Cob, Conn., from June 29th to 
Adoptee. July 13th. The courses covered a wide range of 
onl “ scouting, and the lectures were given by men 
50 éts especially efficient in their respective lines. 
With Chief Scout Ernest Thompson Seton lectured 
Heavier on Indian Life and Indian Religion. An early 
Sheath, morning walk with the Chief Scout was 
75 cts. especially instructive, as he pointed out and 
F. O. B. classified the different trees on his beautiful 
ae x7? estate of Wyndygoul. Another early morn- 


Solid steel of special analysis, from head to cutting 
edge. Double tempered, making a good, keen edge. 
Hard, yet tough. 

Highest-grade hickory handles, with special forest 
finish, that blends with the colors of the woods. 

Sheath of heavy russet leather that will defy the 
elements. ; 

For use in forest or camp it is the handiest tool in 
a woodsman’s kit. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, INC.,, 
PHII.ADELPHIA U.S.A. ST. LOUIS 


be purchased from National Headquarters, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City 














THE OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT KNIFE 


Recommended by their National Committee on 
Equipment. 





Sell 24 packages of Daisy Stain Remover at 
10c. each, return the $2.40 to us and we will 
send you this OFFICIAL SCOUT KNIFE pre- 
paid. A. E. HAWLEY CO., 125, Norfolk, Va. 











DON’T GET LOST 
Just the thing for a hike. 
Combination Field 






Leatherette Case, 

7 Agents Wanted. 
CHAS. F. WAGNER, 

Columbia, Pa. 














ing he took the Scout Masters for a short 
hike about the estate, speaking on. birds, and 
cleverly imitating their calls and songs. The 
song birds are numerous on the estate. He 
demonstrated Indian bed-making. Indian sign 
language and built an Indian sweat lodge, 
showing how the redman had his own primi- 
tive Turkish bath. He also took the men on a 
Starvation Hike, demonstrating how the re- 
sourceful Scout can find food when alone in 
the heart of a forest without provisions and 
miles away from any settlement. 

Rev. Franklin D. Elmer, Scout Commissioner 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., gave the following 
lectures: “The Place of Scouting in a Boy’s 
Education,” “The Scout and His City,” “Civic 
Examination and Awards,” and a talk on 
“Equipment for Scout Patrols and Troops.” 

A very interesting lecture on “Snakes” was 
given by Mr. Allen S. Williams, who exhibited 
his large specimens. Several photographs 
were taken, showing the reptiles coiled about 
the bodies of Scout Masters. 

“Signalling,” “Map-Making and Map-Read- 
ing,” “Knots and Splices” and “Troop For- 
mation” were lectures given by Dr. H. C. 
Holch of Brooklyn. 


Two talks on “Sex Hygiene” were given 
by Mr. M. I. Foss of Brooklyn. 

Rev. F. K. Mathiews of Scotch Plains, N. J., 
gave one address on “Character Culture by 
Means of the Books a Boy Likes Best.” 


Captain J. Van Buren Mitchel, Scout Com- 
missioner of Morristown, N. J., gave a talk on 
“Camp Sanitation and Hygiene.” 

John R. Boardman of New York gave eight 
talks on “Boy Life and Leadership of Boys.” 

Two talks on “Life Saving” were given by 
Commodore Longfellow of the United States 
Volunteer Life Saving Corps, assisted by 
Captain Murray. Practical demonstration of 
Life Saving were given by Commodore Long- 
fellow and Captain Murray later in the waters 
of Pipestave Lake, not far from the School. 

The Chief Scout Executive, James E. West, 
made an address on “The History of the Seout 
Movement and its Place in the Lives of the 
Boys of the United States.” 
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THE SCOUT IS RESOURCEFUL, 


OPPORTUNITIES 


THRIFTY AND HELPFUL among other 


things. Now is the time for all boys—and especially Scouts—to get together and 
make the most of this opportunity to earn money for their Scout equipment or other 
needs, and at the same time to be helpful to the Scout movement of which they are 


a part. 


AS A RESOURCEFUL SCOUT, many boys will work out ways and means of earn- 
ing money. Some by getting yearly subscriptions; others will work selling copies of 
this magazine in a way which will net them substantial returns, just as thousands of 
boys are now doing by selling the Saturday Evening Post, the Christian Herald, and 


similar publications. 


AS THRIFTY SCOUTS, many boys will welcome the opportunity of securing sub- 
scriptions or selling single copies of the Boy Scout Magazine to earn money for their 
savings account or secure their Scout equipment. 

THE SCOUT WHO WANTS TO BE HELPFUL will have an opportunity to secure 
equipment for his own troop, and make the Boy Scout Magazine a success. 


The price of the magazine is five cents per copy. A bo 


y can secure 10 copies for 


30 cents, and make 20 cents profit, or he can buy 50 copies and earn $1.00, and so on. 


Subscription rates are 50 cents per year. By securing 25 subscriptions at the club 
rate of 40 cents, he can earn $2.50, or 50 subscriptions, for ae the club rate is 35 
cents, he can make a profit of $7. 50. This is worth an effort 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZES 


In addition to the above clear profit, the following prizes will be given for sub- 


scriptions received from boys: 


(1) With 2 yearly subscriptions at 50 
cents per year, a copy of Handbook for 
Boys. Value, 30c., postpaid. 

(2) With 5 yearly subscriptions at 50 
cents pear year, Boy Scout Axe and 
Sheath. Value $1.00, postpaid. 


(3) With 10 yearly subscriptions at 
50c. per year, Boy Scout Axe and Sheath 
and Boy Scout Mess-Kit. Value $2.25, 
postpaid. 

(4) With 15 yearly subscriptions at 
50c. per year, choice of any two Books, 
valued at $4.50, including postage. 


$100 in Patrol and Troop Prizes 


(5) To the Troop of Scouts sending in 
greatest number of yearly subscriptions 
before October ist will be awarded 
Troop equipment to the value of $25.00. 

(6) To the Troop of Scouts sending in 
second largest number of yearly sub- 
scriptions before October ist, will be 
awarded Troop equipment to the value 
of $20.00. 

(7) To the Troop of Scouts sending in 
third largest number of yearly subscrip- 
tions before October Ist, will be 
awarded Troop equipment to the value 
of $10.00. 

(8) To the Troops of Scouts sending 
in next three largest numbers of yearly 
subscriptions before October ist, will 
be awarded Troop equipment to the 
value of $5.00 each. 

(9) To the Troops of Scouts sending 
in ten next largest numbers of yearly 
subscriptions before October list, will 
be awarded Troop equipment to the 
value of $1.00 each. 

(10) To the Patrol of Boy Scouts in 
cities with population of over 100,000, ac- 
cording to latest official census report, 
sending greatest number of subscrip- 
tions during July and August will be 








awarded equipment to the value of $5.00. 

(11) To the Patrol of Boy Scouts in 
cities with population of less than 100,000 
according to latest official census report, 
sending greatest number of subscrip- 
tions during July and August, will be 
awarded equipment to the value of $5.00. 


(12) To the Patrol of Boy Scouts in 
cities with population of over 100,000, 
according to latest official census report, 
showing during month of September the 
greatest increase over number of sub- 
scriptions they sent in during July and 
August, will be awarded equipment to 
the value of $5.00 

(13) To the Patrol of Boy Scouts in 
cities with population of less than 100,- 
000, according to latest official census re- 
port, showing during month of Septem- 
ber the greatest increase over number of 
subscriptions they sent in during July 
and August will be awarded equipment 
to the value of $5.00. 

(14) In addition to the above, a ban- 
ner will be given to the Local Council 
of the City that sends in before October 
1st, the greatest number of subscriptions 
in proportion to its population. 


CONTEST CLOSES OCTOBER FIRST, INSTEAD OF SEPTEMBER FIRST, AS 


WAS ANNOUNCED LAST MONTH. 


In case of a tie for any of the prizes offered, the value of the prize tied for will 
be equally divided among such contestants as are tied. 


Address all inquiries, send all subscriptions and make all money orders payable to 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZIN 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


CONTEST EDITOR 
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EVERY BOY 
SHOULD 
READ 
THE 


BASEBALL 
MAGAZINE 


15c. A MONTH, 
$1.50 A YEAR. 
TY COBB 


Send 25c. in coin or 2c. stamps and get a 
handsome ART POSTER of Ty Cobb (14x 12) 
and free sample copy of the Baseball Magazine. 
Baseball Magazine Co., 65 5th Ave., New York. 
Gentlemen :— 

Enclosed find 25c. (2c. stamps or coin), for 
which please send me a free sample copy of 
the Baseball Magazine and handsome Art 
Poster of Ty Cobb (14x12). 


BEES hte dicvsdde cstasvesceee OES ery Fay 




















GENUINE RUBBER TIRE FOB. 
with wheel center, 35c. Tire fob 
only, 10c. Auto wheel and tire 
paper weight, 25c. Rubber tire on 
post card, 10c. Send coin or 
stamps. Quantity prices with spe- 
cial lettering. AGENTS send for 
catalogue of complete line of rub- 
ber novelties. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. THE 
OAKLAND ADVERTISING CO. 
Dept. “Z,’’ Akron, Ohio. 











“Scout Requirements” was the general 
theme discussed by Samuel A. Moffat of the 
National Headquarters, New York, in a series 
of three talks. G. H.: Merritt of Portland, Ore., 
gave a talk on “Scout Masters’ Programs.” 

Charles B. Horton, Director of the School, 
gave talks on “Camp Management,” “Camp 
Leaders,” “The Camp Commissary,” “Camp 
Sanitation” and “Hygiene” and demenstrated 
pitching, striking and packing tents. 

Dr. P. P. Chesser of Georgetown, Delaware, 
gave one talk and demonstrations on “First Aid 
to the Injured.” Scout Master Merritt L. Oxen- 
ham of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave a demonstra- 
tion of signalling by whistle. 

As far as possible each man in the school 
actually tried the things demonstrated, such 
as Indian bed making, map-making, wig- 
wagging, fire lighting by the use of rubbing 
sticks, resuscitation, life saving “drills, and 
aside from these things they dug, built and 
operated a garbage burner, constructed and 
kept in order a sanitary latrine ot privy, built 
a large ice box, pitched, struck and rolled 
conical and wall tents, did actual cooking on 
an open fire and. by a fireless cooker (hot 
stones and water.) 

They took turns in being in charge for a 
day of the boys’ camp as sanitary director, 
garbage man, inspector of the dish washing of 
the Scouts. They kept the ice box filled and 
had charge of the mess tent where one hun- 
dred Scouts were fed daily. They had charge 
of the boats on Pipestave Lake, took care of 
incoming and outgoing mail and took part in 
the evening councils, participating in Scout 
games and activities. 

The presence of over one hundred Boy Scouts 
then in camp at Wyndygoul gave the Scout 
Masters an unusual opportunity for observa- 
tion without feeling the burden of responsi- 
bility. The walks with Chief Scout Seton 
were highly prized and he gave of his time 
without stint. 














For use rie signalling, bird study, astronomy. Eight styles provided with case and 
strap. Also Boy Scout Telescopes, Compasses, and Magnifying Glasses. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


May be ordered through National Headquarters 


Boy Scouts of America, 20 ing OR, city, 





Boy Scout 
Field Glasses 





Reduced prices. 
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Do You Know the Manual 


From Cover to Cover ? 








Well, here is another rule for you to memorize: 


‘(WHENEVER HUNGRY EAT 
PETER’S CHOCOLATE ”’ 


Alpine climbers, hunters, campers, and woodsmen of all descrip- 
tions consider Peter’s Chocolate the regulation food for camp or 
trail. 

It is absolutely the most sustaining; has the most delicious taste 
that always makes you want more, and does not create thirst. 
Don’t you go camping this summer without a liberal supply. 
You can get the nut chocolate or the plain chocolate as you pre- 
fer, but be sure to ask for Peter’s, the Original Milk Chocolate. 


Peter’s comes in several varieties: 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate Croquettes 
Peter’s Almond Milk Chocolate 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate with Roasted Hazelnuts 
Peter’s Bon-Bons 
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Birds, Nests, Eggs 


If you are interested in these, subscribe for 
THE OOLOGIST. It is the only publication in 
America devoted to these and the interest of. col- 
lectors exclusively. We carry a larger line of 
advertising of this character, including ornitho- 
logical publications, than all other bird publi- 
cations in America combined. Subscription, 50c. 
per annum. Address 


The Oologist, Lacon, Il. 


FREE 100 all different stamps 
from 20 countries free. 
Postage 2c. Mention this paper. 
Large album 15c. If possible send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 


50 different stamps to all sending for my ap- 

proval books at 50 to 66 2-3 per cent. discount. 
FREE required. Collectors living within ten miles 
of Boston would do well to call. B. ELMER, 345a Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


STAMPS -Stamp Album and 155 All Dif.Rare 

incl. china(dragon), Malay (tiger), - a Tas- 

mania (l’dscape), Jamaica (w’t’rfal i). ete., ey 

10c; 1000 mixed fr’gn only 10c. 1000 hinges 5c : 

112 pp. Lists, coupons, etc., free! Agts. We'd. 

50% We Buy Stamps. Hussman Stamp Co. 
Dept. AA, St. Louis, Mo. 


DANDY BIG LIST, AND $1.15 COUPON, ALL 
PACKET FREE, for name, address two col- 
STAMPS lectors, 2c. postage. SEND TODAY. 
FREE U. T. K. STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y. 


STAMPS FREE! fincte-stns sc 




















postage. 
20 Giff. Japamese StAMPs ....cccccccscccccccccceces ,05¢e 
BO GEE, TRUBEIR BERMIIS cc ccc cccccccccccdcccccccccess 10c 
BIGO Tilmaee, Ges GOGO occ cccccccccccccccccewescccescs 30c 
50 Blank Sheets, 10¢; 100 .....c.-csecccccccecccees 19¢ 
10 Blank Approval Books, Holds 60......-.-..+-.++» 15e 


COINS—10 diff. Foreign coins, 15c; 20 diff. Foreign 
eoins, 25c. We buy stamps—Buying List, 10c. Wholesale 
list for dealers. 

TOLEDO STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


DISCOUNT TO AGENTS 
selling our stamps on approval. oor 
Stamps are good sellers. 


MOISANT & LECLAIRE, 
KANKAKEE, ILL. 








STAMPS, 108, all different, Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, Natal, Java, 
ete., and Album, 10c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 
65 different U. S., 25c. 1000 hinges 5c. Agents 
wanted, 50 per cent. List Free. I buy stamps. 
Cc. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louis, Mo. 











FOWLER’S STAMP AND COIN AGE. 

A bright, newsy, illustrated monthly magazine de- 
voted to stamps and coins, 50 cents per year. A 
specimen copy will be sent you free. HENRY ADES 
FOWLER, 127-E North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











FREE Antioquia cataloging, 15c. to all applicants for 
approvals, who enclose 2c for postage and first- 
class reference. BEST STAMP O©O., Box 63, Akron, Ohio. 
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Scouts’ MacaZINE 
WON BY A SACRIFICE 


Continued from Page 5. 


“The very idea!” she lamented, “how dis- 
appointed Jack will be—he’ll be just about 
sick—it’s the meanest thing—you ought to 
do something about it!” 

But the game went on, in spite of Mrs. 
Morse’s disapproval, and at the end of the 
first inning Jack’s father climbed down from 
his high seat and asked a question of a 
youngster who was lustily rooting for his 
home team, on the side lines. 

“Jack’s firing for Sam Holcomb, so he can 
pitch,” he explained, tersely, when he re- 
turned, and to his wife’s bewilderment his 
eyes were glowing with fatherly pride. 

“Well, of all things! Wasn’t that silly of 
him? What made him? There was no ise 
of our coming then—and you look as if you 
were glad of it!” 


“You don’t understand. It’s the gamest 
thing I ever knew a kid to do—I wouldn’t 
haye missed it for a million dollars. To 
think my boy’s got it in him to be a sport 
like that!” 

A hugh yell from the other side of the field 
put a stop to conversation. Franklindale had 
made a home run! 

Over the high board fence, through the open 
door, into the sizzling heat of the boiler room, 
the yell floated; and Jack, stripped to his 
undershirt, his face a little pale through the 
streaks of mingled perspiration and coal dust, 
stopped an instant with a great shovelful of 
coal poised by the firebox. 

“Somebody’s got something,” he though; 
“it’s a good thing I can’t see through that 
fence, or this fire would go out, sure.” 

“Franklindale’s got two, we’ve got one,” 
announced Sam, flying in a few minutes 
later. “It’s goin’ to be the greatest game 
this place ever saw. And your folks are 
there—it makes me feel meaner than dirt, 
Jack; I never ought to done it!” 

“Shucks! Get along back where you be- 
long,” retorted Jack, without a trace of re- 
gret in his tones. Having decided to make 
his sacrifice, he made it whole-heartedly, 
with no self-pity to spoil its flavor. He 
even whistled a little, at first, but his breath 
soon became short. It took every ounce of 
his energy and nerve to keep that coal 
shovel going, but he worked steadily, one eye 
on the steam gauge. 

“Ym keepin’ it up, so far,” he said. 

A prolonged roar came out from the bali 
ground, and an instant later Sam came dash- 
ing in, his face aglow with heat and excite- 
ment. 

“We’ve made three runs,” he _ yelled. 
“We’re two ahead now. Say, take a drink of 
that water—don’t drink too much, though. 
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The Only Official 
Boy Scout Knives 


are made by the New York Knife Company, and stamped 
“Be Prepared.” You want,the OFFICIAL Knife. Here’s 
the reason: When the Committee on Equipment of the 
Boy Scouts of America picks any article for their endorse- 
ment you may be sure that article is JUST RIGHT. 
Look at this big strong Knife here illustrated. See the 
can opener, the patented Punch blade of many uses, the 
screw driver, shackle, and the sharp cutting blade. 
A perfect Knife for camping and all 
around use. You want this Knife. 
The official Knife is stamped 
“BE PREPARED” 


on the blade and shield. 


New York KnifeCo. 


225 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Works: Walden, New York. 
FOR SALE BY HARDWARE DEALERS 













Boy Scouts and Scoutmasters 


The Hill & Loper Co., Danbury, Conn., are making a special hat for you—a hat that’s 
built for scouting—one that will hold its shape and color and all the snap and dash that 
are put into it, in spite of ‘‘wind and weather.” It’s made to supply the increasing de- 
mand for a better Boy Scout Hat. It’s made from Fine Fur Felt—from the same stock 
and by the same skilled workmen that produce the Hill & Loper Co.’s famous “HI-LO” 
Felt Hats which are sold to the most particular trade all over the country. It’s “Scout” 
style, through and through, and built on the thorough, thoroughly honest principles 
that your great organization stands for. It is approved by your National Council, and 
you’ll approve it as soon as you see it and try it on. You can get one of these 
Scout or Scout Master Hats from your local dealer or from National Headquarters, Boy 
Scouts of America. Be sure to look fer the Scout Seal, stamped on the Sweat Leather. 
None genuine without this seal. If there is no dealer in your locality send your size and 
the regular price—$2.00 for “‘Boy Scout’ or $2.50 for “‘Scout Master’ Hat, direct to 


National Outfitter SIGMUND EISNER Red Bank New Jersey 
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SHOW YOUR ABILITY 


PRIZE STORY. To any boy’ under 
eighteen years who sends us the best story, 
not longer than 1000 words about Scouting, 
camping, fiction or fact, we wlil award 
equipment amounting to $10. We will pub- 
lish not only the prize story, but other 
articles which are suitable and of course 
we will pay for those articles that are used. 

“To the Boy Scout sending in the best ac- 
count of his experiences in a Scout camp, 
we will give Scout equipment amounting to 
$3.00. To the writer of the second and third 
best articles will be awarded equipment to 
the value of $1. These stories should not 
be over 300 words, 

PRIZE LETTER. For the best letter 
written by a boy, telling “What the Boy 
Scout Magazine Should Be,” we will award 
Boy Scout equipment amounting to the 
value of $5.00, and to the four next best 
will be given troop equipment to value of 
$1.00 each. The letter should not be more 
than 200 words. 


CONTEST CLOSES OCTOBER FIRST 


Address all entries for contest to Com- 
petition Department, 

BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

In case of tie for any of the prizes offered, 
the value of the prize tried for will be 
equally divided among such contestants as 
are tied. 














Boys and Girls! Delight Mamma. 
Get the Obsidian Sanding Outfit for Artz Kraft handi- 
work and sand the lamp chimneys. They can’t fall off 
and break. Outfit, price 25c. Agents wanted. JOHN 
CARROLL NOVELTY ©O., Missoula, Mont. 


Roller Skates, Camera Outfit, Football, 


Rifle, Bracelet, and other valuable articles given to boys 
and girls for a litte easy work. bene po a inn 


premium list and ee ig necessary 
mium you may select. I. NEWTON, Hate. 68, orAtlante. da. 


CAESAR LESSONS £27,2¢, better prepared 


in half the time by 
using our ‘‘Consecutive Vocabulary.’’ Approved by teach- 
ers. Price, $1.00. Circular on request. OUTHERN 
CLASSICAL PRESS, Dept. K, CEREDO, W. Virginia. 


ATTENTION, BOY SCOUTS! Join the Boy 
Scouts’ Exchange Club; Exchange post cards, 
photos, souvenirs, trophies, ete., with Boy Scouts 
all over the country. Send 25 cents for one year’s 
dues and membership card will be sent you. THE 
BOY SCOUTS’ EXCHANGE CLUB, Box 659, At- 
lanta, Ga. 














KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED 10c. per roll, any 
size. Prompt attention given mail orders. Prints 
2144x344 to 314x414, 3c.; 4x5 to 3144x514, 4c. J. 
M. MANNING, 1062 Third Avenue, New York 
City, Box R. 





BOYS owna 
MOTORCYCLE 


all makes $20 up 


Send for List. B.L.King 
217 W. 125 St., N. Y. © 








This is awful work when you aint used to it 
—can you hold out?” 

“Sure,” answered Jack, stoutly, while Sam 
viewed the water glass with a critical eye. 

Up to this time it had always seemed to 
Juck that the nine innings of a baseball game 
occupied only a few golden fleeting moments; 
but his point of view had changed. It 
seemed now that hour after hour passed by, 
while the roar of the crowd floated in to him; 
that he shovelled millions of tons of coal into 
that glowing fire, while he pictured the 
scenes on the other side of the high fence. 

“We're tied—five to five,” Sam shouted, 
bouncing in at the end of the eighth inning; 
“there'll be something doin’ now, all right!” 
He gave a satisfied nod at the gauge, then he 
scanned his substitute closely. “Great Scott, 
you look like a ghost! “You'll never be able 
to hold out; we'll have to let the steam drop 
a bit; Pll soon be through now, and I can get 
it up again.” 

“Not on yer life!” snapped Jack, indignant- 
ly; “who’s doin’ this firin’? Get back on your 
own job—I’m runnin’ this boiler!” 

“Well, don’t kill yourself. Take it a little 
easier now; stand in the door some, where you 
get the air. There! They’re yellin’ for me,” and 
Sam was off like a shot, with a backward 
glance at Jack’s drawn face, which lin; 
in his mind as he took his place in the 

“We've just got to win, after what that 
kid’s done,” he muttered. “I never could 
face him now if I hadn’t made good.” 

Two Franklindale menstruck out in quick 
succession, while the Leroy rooters yelled 
themselves hoarse in wild applause. But 
the tide turned then, and five minutes later 
the visitors were shouting triumphantly as 
two runs went home. 

‘I’ve got to stop that,” said Sam grimly. 

The next three balls looked about the size 
of peas to the batter, as they whistled over 
the plate. He never found them, and Leroy 
came up to their last inning with the score 
seven to five against them. 

The first man made a clean hit and landed 
safe at first. The next one reached first on 
an error, amid an uproar, which suddenly 
quieted into tense expectancy as Sam Hol- 
comb came up to bat. He cast a swift glance 
up to the top row of the grandstand, and his 
lips tightened a bit, as he caught a glimpse 
of Jack’s mother. 

“Right now’s when I got to prove my right 
to be here,” he thought. 

“Strike one!” called the umpire. 

“Strike two!” 

The crowd caught its breath sharply as the 
ball whirled through the air the third time, 
straight toward the catcher’s low, waiting 
glove, apparently—but it never rested there. 
For there was a resounding crack, the ball 
went sailing far over the heads of the out- 
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The Evolution of the 
BROWNIE 


The first Brownie was made for the children and 
sold for a dollar. We put into it all our skill and 
genius and enthusiasm because we wanted it to teach 
the young people photography by the simple Kodak 
system. We built it well, otherwise it’s sale would 
not have been of value to us, it’s makers; we sold it 
for a dollar because we wished to interest hundreds 
of thousands of boys and girls in photography. We 


succeeded better than we knew. 


The dollar Brownie was so 
good that other bigger, more 
capable Brownies just had to fol- 
low. . They all work like Kodaks, 
load in daylight with Kodak N.C. 
Film, provide for snap-shots and 
time exposures—Are durable, 
practical, simple—Just the type 
of goods that comes from a fac- 
tory where good workmanship 
has become a habit. 

There are now box form 
Brownies from $1.00 to $4.00 and Folding Brownies from $5.00 to 
$12.00, all with carefully, selected lenses, accurate shutters—the Kodak 
catalogue free at your dealers or by mail tells all about them. 





Anybody can work a Brownte. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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9 in the Philippines know the 
value of healthy feet. Army 
say soldiers with sore, 
neglected feet are N. G. 
—and the boy with bad 
“paddles” might as well 
stay out of the game. 
United States sol- 
diers in the 
Philippines wear 
the wonderful 


You can run all day long and never 
know you’ ve got feet—besides a pair 
of ‘‘Fisole’’ Shoes at $1.50 are the 
best knockabout shoes money can 
buy.They are fine-looking school shoes 
Ask the shoe dealer in you town for 
“Fisole’’Shoes. If he hasn’t got them, 
write tb AE ay ond Qs your size and 
aaa t $1.50 to our nearest office: 
Chicago,308 W.Monroe St.;Boston,229 
St.; New York, ‘107 Duane 
St.—and be sure to give the dealer's 
name. No real American Boy can af- 
ford to be handicappe by bad feet— 
and Daddy will save some money 
getting you a pair of ‘‘Fisole’’ to- 
day—or write for the‘‘Fisole’’leafiet. 
It explains why all Boy Scouts 
should wear ‘‘Fisole” Shoes. 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., 
Beacon Falis, Conn. 











Get a Poster 


Or Tuis Montu’s 
CovER DESIGN 


15 Cents 


The cover design of this month’s 
magazine has been beautifully printed 
in full colors on fine coated paper, size 
8% by 11 inches, without any letter- 


ing. These will be sold, while the sup- 
ply lasts, at 15 cents each. 


They are very attractively gotten up, 


well printed and are sent direct to you 
in a mailing tube postpaid for fifteen 
cents. 


Send your 15 cents to-day, before the 
supply is exhausted. 


Boys’ Life, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











field, over the high fence, out of sight, and 
the silence broke and swelled into pandemo- 
nium, as three gray-suited boys loped across 
the home plate. 

And the ball, on the other side of the 
fence, struck the ground, and—as if it had 
thinking brains inside its dirty cover—set- 
tled into a swift, steady roll, down the slight 
incline, straight as a die to the feet of the 
white-faced, disheveled lad, who leaned weak- 
ly against the door of the boiler room, strain- 
ing his ears to catch the import of the tumult, 
which swelled louder and louder. 

“Tt’s our game,” he whispered, “it must be. 
Them’s Leroy’s yells, dead sure!” 

He gave the ball a little pat, as he picked 
it up and turned toward the firebox. His 
head was throbbing furiously, and queer, 
black spots danced before his eyes, as he 
glanced at the gau, 

“I kep’ it up,” he thought; “that aint so 
bad, for a substitute. Ill just put on a lit- 
tle more, then Sam will be here. Gee! I’m 
glad I let him play—we might have lost the 

me!” 

He lifted the heavy shovel and stepped 
toward the coal pile; then all the world 
turned black, as the cinder-strewn floor rose 
up to meet him. 

Two minutes later, the whole team, whoop- 
ing like mad, tore down upon the boiler room, 
to subside into sudden, shocked stillness at 
‘sight of the limp figure in a crumpled heap 
on the floor, beside the big shovel, a baseball 
nestled close to one grimy hand. 

But his eyes opened wide, when they car- 
ried him out into the cool shade, and he 
smiled pluckily into their anxious faces, as 
they fussed over him clumsily. 

“Aw, cut it out,” he said, crisply, “I’m 
all right!” 





“To do the right thing in the right way; to 
be manly and willing to help others.” That is 
the definition of a Boy Scout given by Ad- 
miral Lord Charles Beresford. He adds: “The 
characteristics of a Boy Scout are cg to _—- 
thought, discipline, self-sacrifice, loyalty, unsel 
fishness, self-respect, and, above all, good com- 
radeship.” 





William Ladd, of the famous banking family 
of Portland, Oregon, is fussy about his hats. 
He likes them easy and comfortable on his head. 
— t aA he wanted a new derby and went to 
uy 

The clerk showed him a lot of hats. Ladd 
tried them all on, but none suited him. Finally 
he picked up a hat and put it on. It was very 
comfortable. 

“T’ll take this,” said Ladd. 

“All right, Mr. Ladd,” said the clerk, “Five 
dollars, please.”’ 

Ladd paid the money and went along. When 
he got home he discovered the clerk had sold 
him the old hat he had worn into the store.— 





Saturday Evening Post. 
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Get the OFFICIAL SHOE for 
BOY SCOUTS in SUMMER 


See That It Carries the OFFICIAL STAMP 

















This is the light, soft, easy shoe that 
every outdoor boy wants in the sum- 
mer time. It is made of specially 
tanned russet glove leather that feels 
like kid, and has an elk outer sole that 
is chrome tanned, flexible and full of | 
wear. All sewing is reinforced. There 
is no lining to wrinkle and chafe. 
The bellows tongue keeps out 

mud and water. The last is 

sensibly shaped to give 


SIGMUND EISNER plenty of room to the 


RED BANK, N.J. toes and the instep. 
oun reves The innersole of solid 
leather is overlaid with}. 


a smooth: strip of 
leather to protect the 
stocking and _ insure 
absolute comfort. 

There are other Shoes that look the 


same, but wearing them shows the 


4004 OR 741 S MARAT 
QV HE SOLE 


This New Shoe is Already in 
Highest Favor. 


difference. 
DON’T ACCEPT AN IMITATION. BUY THE STANDARD 
Ask your dealer or write to the undersigned for a pair. 50 
Give the size and width you wear and satisfaction will sath 





be guaranteed. Price per pair ..:...........c200. 


When ordering by mail please state that you want the Official 
Boy Scout “Summer Shoe.” Send all mail orders to 


Sigmund Elsner, Red Bank, N. J. 


WATIONAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA st DEPARTMENT 330 
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WHITE SCOTCH COLLIES 


=] Every Boy Scout should have a White 
Scotch Collie for a partner at home or 
on his hikes in the country. Collies 
“mpare brave, strong, quick, active, en- 
| during, hardy, healthy, kind gentle, 
graceful, sensitive, beautiful and in-. 
telligent. Ideal for camp, city, sub- 
urd, or country. Ours are country 
raised, (on an Island), healthy pedi- 
gree stock, and do not require artifi- 
cial heat in the coldest weather. We 
: have some beauties ready to ship now, 
and can send anywhere in North 
America. A ser will raise $150.00 worth of puppies 
a year. No boy has had his full rights om he has 
owned a good dog. Prices cheap. Order earl 
THE WHITE. COLLIE ISLAND KENNELS, 
Oshkosh; Wisconsin. 





















300 pages. pale foralason of illustrations. . Every 
instr t Highest quality and 

lowest adie. Easy payments. Write today and 

mention instrument you are interested in. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 














343 g, Wabash Ave, Chieage 139 E. 4th Ave., Cinsinnati 


Become an Agent 
ajipaiinemen you apage. ti at Our line a4 on 
y ful 


sight. Write toda 1, particulars and free 


catalogue. i 
THE OVERLAND COMPANY, 
Dept. A, 4643 Leiper St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


SAFE COMBINATION BICYCLE OR BAGGAGE LOCK 


And Chain, Nickel plated, 3-4 inch in diameter. Opened 

in 10 seconds, daylight or darkness. $5 prize for any boy 

Seema it without reading instructions. Testructions sent. 
Price, 50 cents postpaid. 

BERT FISHER, Medina, Ohio 


100 MONEY MAKING IDEAS 


in each issue, Formulas and articles you can make and 
sell. Many chances to earn money. Every boy should 
read it. Special offer: one year’s subscription and 300 
money ideas for 25c. 


DIGEST, Grand Rapids, Michigan 














q Ww 
127 kinds — & foe! Puzzles 
Sample with Catalog 10 cents 
or 3 leaders for 25 cents. 
WESTERN PUZZLE W’K’S 
St. Paul, Minn., Sta. L. 








OLD COINS 


$7.75 paid for RARE date 1853 quar- 
ters. ‘$20.00 for a half dollar. We 
pay a CASH premium on hundreds of 
coins; keep all money dated before 
1884 and send TEN cents at once for 
our New Illustrated Coin Value Book 
size 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
Cc. F. CLARKE & CO., 
Coin Dealers 
Dept. 13. LeRoy, N. Y. 








Mention ‘“‘BOYS’ LIFE’? When Answering Ads. 


THE LITTLEST SCOUT 
Continued from Page 16. 


then handed the box to Charlie Maguire wit! 
the order “Keep lighting them.” To the rest 
he commanded, “Everybody quiet!” 

Into the blackness where Mr. Lanning haa 
vanished, the Littlest Scout advanced, care- 
fully stepping over the rotten guard rail that 
had dropped to the cave floor. He shouted 
their leader’s name. A _ groaning, gasping 
answer echoed back; “Boys—lI’ve fallen into 
some—some water.” : 

The light from the matches held by Charlie, 
who followed with the others, was reflected 
in a subterranean pool, a broad, unfathomed 
pool of icy coldness. In its depths they saw 
Mr. Lanning, bleeding at the temple, barely 
able to tread watér, Dazed by his headlong 
fall upon the rocks after stumbling over the 
guard rail, the collegian had slipped into the 
little lake. He now tried, without success, te 
get a grip at the steep, smooth ledge ten 
yards or so to the right. 

And now the boyish voice of the Littlest 
Seout sang out, “It’s all right, Mr. Lanning, 
Just keep kicking. We'll get you out.” While 
the others stood hesitating, he scrambled 
over the nearby rocks and then, steadying 
himself with his staff, began the arduous 
ascent of the huge stone that barred the way. 
All the while he called reassuringly, “Just a 
minute, Mr. Lanning. Just one minute and 
ten seconds, and we’ll have you out like the 
Rescue Hose and Fire Company.” 

Morrie heard encouraging shouts from the 
Foxes across the water as he at last sprawled 
out upon the ledge and thrust his staff into 
/the pool. Mr. Lanning clutched it fiercely and 
Morrie drew him in. To help the big Scout 
Master, weak and drenched, up that slippery 
ledge was a tremendous task. The Littlest 
Scout squared his jaw, and did it. 

Then the perilous walk back along the diffi- 
eult shore. At the great rock Morrie, with 
the Scout Master leaning heavily upon him, 
just managed to prevent a slide that might 
have meant drowning for both, 

Seven white faces shone in the flickering 
light of a safety match. 

“You big fellows, John and Dick, get your 
shoulders under Mr. Lanning’s arms.” John 
and Dick obeyed instantly. 

“And now about the matches. There’s 
enough in that box, I guess, to see us out of 
this place. Patrol leader Rankin, you lead 
and light—” 

“No, no,” was the answer. “You’re Patrol 
Leader after this.” 

Like music to his ears were the shouts of 
the Foxes: “That’s right, you’re-our Patrol 
Leader now!” 

They started back through the cave corridor 
by twos and threes, the Littlest Scout lead- 








ing the way. 
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These GUARANTEED tires make 
your bicycle SAFE, as well as 
cheaper to maintain. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Vacuum Cup Bicycle Tires 


are SAFE because the rubber cups on the tread grip the road with a hold that pre- 
vents slipping in any direction. You may ride as fast as you like through mud and 
rain. 

They are LONG LASTING because even after the rubber cups wear down, the 
tread is still thicker than the average bicycle tire. Our tires are so well made that 
we are able to give an unqualified season’s guarantee with each. 

Insist on having your bicycle equipped with these safe and 
serviceable. tires. Sizes 28 #1¥%, 28 x 1%, 28 x 154%, 26714. 
Sold by leading Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers throughout the country or 
direct from our factory prepaid in the United States, upon receipt of price, $8.50 per 
pair. 
Write for name. of nearest distributor. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. JEANNETTE, PA. 


(Re-organized Feb. 1st, 1910) 
R h - Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Avenue Detroit, 247 Jefferson Avenue 
ranches; Chicago, 1004 Michigan Avenue Minneapoli3, 917 First Avenue, S. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK, New York City, 1700 Broadway 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, 512-14 Mission Street Los Angeles, 930 So. Main Street 




















Boy Scouts of America 


Official National Outfitter 
SIGMUND EISNER 


New York Salesrooms 
103 Fifth Avenue Red Bank, N. J. 

















Each part of the uniform is stamped with the official seal 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 


If there is no agency for the official uniform in your city 


write for samples. 


SIGMUND EISNER 


Manufacturer of U. S. Army and National Guard Uniforms. . 




















